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a 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Th  E  following  catalogue  is  intended  chiefly  for 
the  use  of  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession  on 
their  first  arrival  in  India,  to  whom  it  must  be  desira¬ 
ble  to  know  what  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  this 
country  affords,  and  by  what  names  they  may  find  them. 

The  systematic  names  of  the  plants  are  taken  from 
JVilldenovfs  edition  of  the  Species  Plantarum  L.  with 
the  exception  of  some  new  species  not  included  in 
that  work,  which  have  been  arranged  in  the  system, 
and  described  by  Dr.  Roxburgh;  who,  with  his  usual 
liberality,  permitted  me  to  transcribe  their  specific 
characters  and  trivial  names  from  his  manuscript. 

In  ascertaining  and  fixing  the  Hindustani  and  Sanscrit 
names  which  correspond  to  the  systematic,  a  point  of 
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considerable  difficiilfy,  but  essential  for  the  purpose 
of  this  catalogue^,  I  have  been  greatly  assisted  by 
J\ii\  Colehrooke,  on  whose  thorough  acquaintance  with 
oriental  literature  as  well  as  his  knowledge  in  bo¬ 
tany,  I  knew  that  I  could  confidently  rely. 

The  Hindustani  and  Sanscrit  words  are  expressed  in 
Roman  characters,  conformably  to  the  system  of  nota¬ 
tion  recommended  by  Sir  Willia7n  Jones;  but  as  many 
prefer,  for  the  Iiindiistani,  the  system  oi’  Mr.  Gilchrist, 
the  names  in  that  language  are  printed  according  to  his 
orthography  at  the  bottom  of  tfie  page.  ' 

For  the  virtues  and  uses  of  such  medicinal  plants  and 
drugs  as  are  already  well  known  in  Europe,  I  have 
judged  it  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  tw^o  latest  and  best 
works  on  the  Materia  Mcdiea,  lourray's  Apparatus 
“  Mcdicaminum,"''’'  and  Woodville's  Medical  Bota- 
nv.^'f  Of  the  cualrties  of  those  articles  wffiich  are 
known  only  in  this  country,  some  account  is  now 
oficred;  which,"  however  brief  and  jm perfect,  will,  it 
is  hoped,  have  at  least  the  effiect  of  promoting  further 
inouirv. 

X  ti 


J .  Medicinal-  Plants. 

Aetus  tetcatoeius.  (W.)  Gtmchdi^'l  H.  Gvnjd  S. 

The  Se^d.  H.  liacticd  S. 

The  root  of  this  plant,  when  dried,  coincides  very 
exactly,  in  appearance  and  medicinal  qualities,  with 
the  liquorice  root,  and  is  often  sold  for  it  in  the  bazars. 


*  Aj^paratus  Meciicaniinun),  &c.  Auclore  Jo.  Andrea  Murray. 
Torn.  VI.  8.  C'ottuig. 

t  Medical  Botany,  &cc.  .By  WlLLlAM  WOODVILLE,  M.  D.  4  vols. 
4to.  Londi  1794. 

(1)  Gooncha,  •  (2)  Ruitee,  .  i 
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The  lowest  weight  in  use  among  the  Hindu  druggists 
lakes  its  denomination  from  th'e  seed  of  the  Gunja, 
though  the  fictitious  weight  is  nearly  double  that  of 
the  seed.  Sir  William,  Jones  found;,  from  the  average 
of  numerous  trials;,  the  weight  of  one  Gunja  seed  to 
be  a  grain  and  five  sixteenths.  The  Retti  weight,  used 
by  the  jewellers  and  druggists,  is  equal  to  two  grains 
three  sixteenths  nearly.  Sec  Asiatic  Researches  II. 
p.  154.  and  V.  p.  92. 

Acacia  Arabica,  (W.)  BaMl,^^)  H.  BarMra^. 

The  Gum.  Babul-cd  GunclS^)  H. 

/ 

The  Acacia  Vera,  (W. )  Mimosa  Nilotica,  (L.) 
which  yields  the  Gummi  Arabiciim  of  the  European 
pharmacopoeias,  is  not  found  among  the  numerous 
species  of  Acacias  that  are  natives  of  Hindostan  ;  but 
the  gum  of  the  Babul  is  so  perfectly  similar  to  gum 
Arabic,  that  for  every  purpose,  whether  medicinal  or 
economical,  it  may  be  substituted  for  it.  The  bark  of 
the  tree,  like  that  of  most  of  the  Acacias,  is  a  power¬ 
ful  astringent ;  ^and  is  used,  instead  of  oak  bark,  for 
tanning,  by  the  European  manufacturers  of  leather  in 
Bengal. 

Acacia  Catechu.  (W.  )  K’hayar^^)  H.  C'liarlira  S. 

JMimosa  Cate,  Murray  II.  540. 
Mimosa  Catechu,  Woodville  II.  183. 
Acorus  Calamus.  (W.  )  BaclM)  H.  Vachd  S. 

Murrav,  V.  39. 

Woodville,  111  472. 

Allium  Sativum.  (W.  )  Lehsed^)  H.  Lasuna  S. 

Murray,  V.  122. 

Woodville,  in.  472. 


(1)  Bubooh  (2)  Buhool-ka  Goond,  (3)  Khuer, 

(4)  Buch,  (5)  Lulisun* 
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Aloe  Perfoliata.  (W.)  Glii-Cumdri^)  H,  Glirita- 

Cumdri  and  Taruiii  S. 
The  Gum  ;  Elwd^)  H.  Musebber^^)  Arab. 
Murray,  V.  238. 

Woodvilie,  III.  556. 

Alpinia  Cardamomum.  (Roxb. )  //dchi'M  H,  E'ld  S. 

Amornum  Cardamomum.  1 

J  Woodvilie,  II.  3o6. 

Amomum  Zingiber.  (W.  )  Adrad^)  H.  Ardraca  S. 

The  dried  roof,  Sontli  H.  SimVhi  S. 
Murray,  V.  52. 

Woodvilie,  L  31. 

Andropogon  Schcenanthus.  (W.  )  Gendbel^^)  H. 

B'hustrma  S. 
Murray,  V,  443. 

Th  is  plant,  under  the  name  of  Juncus  Odoratus,  had 
formerly  a  place  in  all  the  European  pharmacopoeias, 
but  it  is  now  rarely  met  with  in  the  shops.  It  con¬ 
tinues,  however,  to  be  a  favorite  herb  with  the 
Asiatics,  both  for  medicinal  and  culinary  purposes. 
The  Hindu  practitioners  consider  the  infusion  of  the 
leaves  as  sudorific,  diuretic,  and  emmenagogue.  What¬ 
ever  title  it  may  have  to  these  virtues,  it  is  at  least  a 
very  agreeable  diluent ;  and,  on  account  of  its  fragrant 
smell,  aromatic  flavour,  and  warm,  bitterish  but  not 
unpleasant  taste,  is  generally  found  to  be  a  drink  very 
grateful  to  the  stomach  in  sickness.  Many  Europeans, 
with  whom  tea  does  not  agree,  use,  instead  of  it,  the 
infusion  of  this  plant,  to  which  they  have  given  the 
name  of  lemon  grass. 

Anethum  SoVa^  (Roxb.  MS.)  Sowd^^)  H,  Misriyd  S. 

•S/).  Clu — Annual.  Leaves  superdecompound.  Umbel 
of  5 — 15  equally  elevated  radii.  Fruit  oblong,  flat. 
Seeds  without  a  membranaceous  margin,  and  with 
three  ribs  on  the  base. 

Anethum  Panmorium  (Roxb.  MS.)  Mayuri^^)  H. 

Madlmrica  S. 

Sp,  67/.— Annual.  Erect.  Ramous.  Leaves  superde- 


(l)  GJieekooivar*  (2)  FJiva. 
(5)  Udruk,  (6)  Gund  beL 


(3)  Moosubbur,  llachec 

(7)  Sod*  (S)  Muj/oorce, 
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compound.  Umbel  of  from  10  to  20  unequally  elevated 
radii.  Fruit  oblong,  deeply  furrowed,  but  not  winged. 

The  former  of  these  umbelliferous  plants  resembles 
in  appearance  the  Anethum  graveolens  ( W. )  and  the 
other  the  Anethum  fasniculum  (W. )  Both  species 
are  cultivated  in  Bengal,  on  account  of  their  seeds, 
which  are  used  in  diet,  as  well  as  in  medicine.  They 
are  warm  aromatics,  and  may  supply  the  places  of  dill 
and  fennel-seed,  as  carminatives,  in  cases  of  flatulent 
colic  or  dyspepsia. 

Apium  Involucratum  (Roxb.  MS.)  AJmucU^)  H. 

JJomoda  S. 

Sp.  Clh — Annual.  Glaucous.  Villous.  Superior 
leaflets  filiform.  Both  general  and  partial  involucra 
about  six-leaved. 

This  species  of  Apium  is  cultivated  in  Bengal  for 
the  seeds  only,  the  natives  never  using  the  leaves. 
The  seeds  have  a  very  agreeable  aromatic  flavor,  and 
are  therefore  much  employed  in  diet  as  a  condiment. 
They  are, also  used  in  medicine,  in  the  same  cases  as 
the  Sowa  and  Mayuri  seeds  above  mentioned. 

Aristolochia  Indica.  (W.  )  Isdrmel^i^)  H. 

The  root  of  this  species  of  birth-wort  is  intensely  bit¬ 
ter,  and  is  supposed  by  the  Hindus  to  possess  the  em- 
menagogue  and  antiarthritic  virtues  which  were  former¬ 
ly  ascribed  in  Europe  to  its  congeners,  the  Aristolochia 
longa  and  rotunda.  As  its  bitterness  is  accompanied 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  aromatic  warmth,  it  will 
probably  be  found  a  useful  medicine  in  dyspepsia. 

Artemisia  Vulgaris.  (W.)  Ndg-denaH.  Ndgadamana  S; 

Murray,  I.  190. 

Woodville,  JI.  331. 


(l)  Ujmood. 


(2)  IsavmuL 
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Asclepias  Astiimatica.  (W.  )  Aiitomel 

Asclepias  Voinitoria,  Koenig  s  Ms^ 

I  have  inserted  this  plant  on  the  authority  of  the 
following  note,  which  was  found  among  the  late  Di\ 
Koenig's  papers,  and  communicated  to  me  by  D7\  Rox¬ 
burgh,  Dr.  Patrick  Russell  was  informed  by  the 
Physician-General  at  Madras,  that  he  had,  many  years 
before,  known  it  (the  root  of  the  Asclepias  Vomito- 
ria)  used,  both  by  the  European  and  native  troops, 
with  great  success,  in  the  dysentery,  which  happen- 
ed  at  that  time  to  be  epidemic  in  camp.  The  store 
of  Ipecacuanha  had,  it  seems,  been  wholly  expend- 
ed ;  and  Z)r.  Anderson,  finding  the  practice  of  the 
black  doctors  much  more  successful  than  his  own, 
was  not  ashamed  to  take  instruction  from  them, 
which  he  pursued  with  good  success ;  and  collecting 
a  quantity  of  the  plant  which  they  pointed  out  to 
“  him,  he  sent  a  large  package  of  the  roots  to  Madras. 

It  is  certainly  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  high- 
**  ly  deserving  attention."’ 

I  have  not  obtained  any  further  account  of  the  me¬ 
dicinal  virtues  of  this  species  of  Asclepias,  which 
grows  in  the  Northern  Circars,  but  is  not  met  with 
in  Bengal.  It  is,  however,  as  Dr.  Koenig  observes,  an 
article  highly  deserving  attention.  The  Ipecacuanha 
root  is  one  of  the  few  medicines  for  which  we  have 
not  as  yet  found  any  adequate  substitue  in  India;  and 
if  such  a  substitute  should  be  found  in  the  root  of  the 
Asclepias  Astiimatica,  it  would  prove  a  most  valuable 
acquisition  to  our  Materia  Medica. 

Boswellia  Thurifera.  (Roxb. )  Salaill.  Sallact  S, 

C  CunduiA)  and  Gen- 

Olihanmn  (The  Gum-resiu.)  <  deliJirozeJiA"^  ll, 

[^Ctindura  S. 

The  grateful  odour  diffused  by  Oiibanum,  when 


1)  Uotomul.  (‘2)  Coondoor,  {3)  Gundu-feerozu,  or  Gundu-hirozu^ 
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thrown  on  the  fire,  mast  have  early  attracted  the  no¬ 
tice  of  .mankind;  as  it  appears  that  this  fragrant  giiin- 
resin  was  used  as  incense,  in  the  religions  ceremonies 
of  almost  all  the  ancient  nations.  Of  this  honour 
it  has  kept  possession,  from  the  most  remote  antiquity, 
until  the  present  time,  when  it  still  continues,  unless 
when  its  place  is  supplied  by  Benzoin,  to  perfume  the 
churches,  mosques,  and  temples,  both  in  Europe  and 
Asia. 

That  naturalists  should  have  remained  in  ignorance, 
or  in  error,  until  almost  the  present  day,  respecting 
the  tree  which  yields  a  substance,  so  long  known,  and 
so  universally  used,  must  appear  not  a  little  surprising. 
Such,  however,  is  the  fact;  and  the  merit  of  having 
discovered  the  true  origin  of  this  celebrated  incense,  is 
due  to  Mr.  Colebrookey  who  has  ascertained  and  proved, 
most  satisfactorily,  thojt  the  olibanum,  or  frankincense 
of  the  ancients,  is  not  the  gum-resin  of  the  Juniperns 
Lycia,  as  was  generally  supposed,  but  the  produce  of 
our  Boswellia  Thurifera.  See  his  paper  on  this  subject 
in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  IX.  p.  377,  to  winch* 
is  subjoined  a  botanical  description  of  the  tree  by 
Dr,  lioxburgh. 

Although  the  Olibanum  is  still  retained  in  the  phar¬ 
macopoeias  of  the  three  British  Colleges,  it  is  seldom 
usedasa  medicine  in  modern  practice.  Formerlv,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  held  in  considerable  estimation,  as  a  reme¬ 
dy  in  catarrh  and  hoemoptysis;  and  r;s  it  is  less  heating 
than  myrrh,  by  which  it  has  been  superseded  in  these 
diseases,  it'might  still,  perhaps,  be  used  with  advan¬ 
tage,  in  some  cases,  in  which  the  myrrh  might  prove 
too  stimulant. 


Cjesalpinia  Bonducella.  (\Vk)  Catcaranja!^)  Cat-cali- 

H.  F Liii-Cara}{jiL  S. 
This  shrub  is  a  native  of  both  the  Indies;  but  its 


(^2)  K 


(1)  Kut-Lurunja, 
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use  ill  medicine  is,  I  believe,  known  only  in  the  East. 
The  kernels  of  the  seeds  are  intensely  bitter,  and  pos¬ 
sess  the  tonic  power  in  a  very  high  degree.  They  are 
accordingly  employed  by  the  Hindu  physicians,  in  all 
cases  in  which  that  power  is  more  especially  required; 
and  particularly  in  intermittent  fevers,  for  which  they 
are  considered  as  an  almost  infallible  remedy.  The 
mode  of  using  them  is  as  follows.  One  of  the  seeds, 
freed  from  its  hard  shell,  is  beat  into  a  paste,  with  a 
few  drops  of  water,  and  three  corns  of  black  pepper. 
This  is  formed  into  three  pills,  which  are  taken  for  a 
dose,  and  this  dose  is  repeated  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  or  oftener,  if  necessary.  The  decoction  of  the 
Gentiana  Cherayita  (Roxb.)  is  generally  prescribed 
to  be  taken  at  the  same  time  with  the  pills.  See  Gen¬ 
tiana  Cherayita. 

This  method  of  curing  intermittents  is  so  generally 
successful,  that  it  has  been  adopted  by  many  European 
practitioners,  particularly  in  those  cases  which  so 
frequently  occur,  in  which  the  patients  have  an  aver¬ 
sion  to  the  Peruvian  bark,  or  cannot  retain  it  on  the 
stomach.  In  all  such  cases,  and  also  on  occasions 
where  the  Peruvian  bark  cannot  be  procured,  I  believe 
that  the  Catcaranja  will  be  found  one  of  the  best  sub¬ 
stitutes  to  which  we  can  have  recourse;  particularly  if 
assisted  by  the  decoction  of  the  Cherayita,  which  in¬ 
deed  is  so  powerful  an  auxiliary,  that  it  may  be  doubt¬ 
ful,  in  the  case  of  success,  to  which  of  the  two  reme-* 
dies  the  cure  should  be  chiefly  ascribed. 

Cannabis  Sativa.  ( W, )  Bhang  and  Gdnja  H.  Ganjicd  S. 

Murray,  IV.  608. 

. 

» 

Dela  March  is  of  opinion,  tliat  the  Indian  Ganja  is  a 
diflerent  species  of  Cannabis  from  the  Cannabis  Sativa, 
and  names  it  Cannabis  Indica  foliis  altcrnis.’’  ( Encyc. 
Bot.  I.  605.)  But  WilldenoW:  after  remarking  that  the 
European  species  has  also  alternate  leaves,  assures  us 
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that,  on  comparing  it  with  many  specimens  of  the 
Indian  plant,  he  could  not  perceive  any  difference  be¬ 
tween  them ;  See  Sp.  PI.  IV.  763,  and  Di\  Roxburgh, 
on  comparing  plants  raised  from  Europe  hemp-seed 
with  the  Ganja  plant,  could  not  discover  the  slightest 
difference  between  them ;  not  even  enough  on  which 
to  found  a  variety. 

i 

Capsicum  Frutescens;  (W.)  Ldl  Mircli  H. 


Capsicum  Annuum. 


The  annual  species  of  Capsicum  is  not  a  native  of 
this  country,  and  but  rarely  found  in  the  gardens. 
The  Capsicum  Frutescens,  of  which  there  are  several 
varieties,  is  cultivated  in  every  part  of  India,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  pods;  which  afford  to  the  inhabitants  a 
condiment,  as  necessary  for  their  rice  and  pulse  diet 
as  salt  itself.  In  respect  to  the  medical  uses  of  this 
species,  they  perfectly  correspond  with  those  of  the 
Capsicum  Annuum,  for  which  see  the  authors  above 
referred  to. 

Carica  Papaya,  (W. )  PapaiyaYiS'^)  Rumph.  Amb.L 


Tab.  50,  51 


This  is  not  an  indigenous  tree  of  India,  and  conse¬ 
quently  has  no  name  in  the  Sanscrit  language.  It  is  a 
native  of  South  America  and  the  West  Indies;  whence 
it  was' brought,  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  to 
the  Philippines  and  Moluccas ;  and  from  these  islands, 
being  of  very  quick  growth,  it  spread  rapidly  to  all 
the  other  countries  of  India.  It  has  long  been  culti¬ 
vated  ill  every  quarter  of  Hindustan,  and  is  in  flower 
and  fruit  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  year.  The 
milky  juice  that  flows  from  the  fruit  when  an  incision 
is  made  into  it  before  it  is  quite  ripe,  is  esteemed,  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  France  and  Bourbon,  as 


1)  Pupueya. 
M 


VoL.  XI. 
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the  most  powerful  vermifuge  that  has  yet  been  disco¬ 
vered.  An  account  of  this  remedy  was  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  by  JVh\  Cfiarpen- 
tier  Cossi,i^rii,  in  a  letter,  dated  the  3d  of  November, 
ISOO,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract. 

''  Un  hazard  heiireux  a  fait  deCouvrir  a  L’Isle  de  la 
**  Reunion  un  remede  le  plus  efficace  de  tons  ceux 
conniis  contre  les  vers*  II  y  a  plusieurs  anneesqiPon 
en  fait  usage  avec  le  plus  grand  succes,  a  L'lsle  dp 
France,  ou  les  maladies  vermineuses  sont  tres  com- 
munes.  C'est  dii  lait  de  papayes*  On  incise  ce 
fruit  quand  il  est  verd*  II  rend  un  lait,  qu’on  re- 
cueille,  et  qu’on  fait  prendra  a  jeun  au  malade^ 
C’est  le  plus  puissant  de  tons  le  vermifuges.  On 
pretend  qu'il  tue  meme  le  Taenia  cucurbiteux,  qui 
“■  est  assez  commun  dans  LTsle.  An  reste,  les  preuves. 
de  la  vertu  puissante  de  ee  remede  sont  deja  tres 
1  ombreuses,  sans  qu’il  soit.resulte  d’accidens,  quoi- 
qu’  on  ait  essaye  de  Tadministrer  en  grande  dose* 
Ce  qui  rend  ce  remede  precieux,  e’est  qu’une  seulc 
dose  suffit  pour  tuer  tons  les  veirs,  quelle  grande 
qu’en  soit  la  quantite,” 

The  vermifuge,  thus  strongly  recommended,  and 
on  such  respectable  authority,  has  not  yet  come  into 
use  here,  ciiher  among  the  native  or  European  practi¬ 
tioners;  although  an  account  of  it  was  published  at 
the  time  in  the  Calcutta  newspapers.  A  remedy, 
however,  so  simple,  and  so  easy  at  all  times  to  be  pro¬ 
cured,  certainly  deserves  to  have  a  fair  trial.  The 
dose  for  an  infant  is  one  tea-spoonful  of  the  juice, 
mixed  with  thrice  that  quantity  of  warm  water,  or 
cow  s  milk ;  for  a  child  of  six  or  seven  years  of  age, 
one  table  spoonful ;  and  for  an  adult,  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls.  A  few  hours  after  the  patient  has  taken  the  dose 
of  Papaya  milk,  a  dose  of  Oleum  llicini  is  given  to 
him,  to  promote  the  expulsion  ol  the  dead  worms* 
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Cassia  FisTutA.  (W.)  Ameltds^^)]}!.  Suvernaca  S. 

Murray,  II.  510. 

Woodvillei,  III.  449. 

Cassia  Alata.  (W. )  Ddd-Trterden^'^)  H.  Dddriiglina  Si 
This  shrub  is  cultivated  in  Bengal  as  an  ornament  to 
the  flower  garden.  The  expressed  juice  of  the  leaves, 
mixed  wiih  common  salt,  is  used  extei^nally  for  curing 
the  ring-worms.  From  this  quality,  it  has  obtained 
its  Hindustani  and  Sanscrit  names ;  and  for  the  same 
reason,  it  is  called  by  RumpJiius,  Herpetica  ;  and  by 
French  authors,  Herbe  a  Dartres.  Notwithstanding 
this  general  prepossession  in  its  favour,  in  the  many 
trials  which  I  have  made  of  it,  for  curing  herpetic  erup¬ 
tions^  I  have  oftener  failed  than  succeeded. 

Cedrela  Tuna.  (W.  )  Tun(i)  H.  Tumia  and  Cuve- 

raca  S. 

The  first  botanical  description  of  this  tree  was  given 
by  Sir  William  Jones,  in  the  4th  Vol.  of  the  As.  Res* 
p.  273.  The  wood  is  esteemed  on  account  of  its  close 
grain  and  beautiful  colour,  resembling  that  of  maho¬ 
gany,  and  is  much  employed  by  the  cabinet-makers  in 
Calcutta,  for  the  purpose  of  being  made  into  furniture. 
No  part  of  the  tree  is  used  in  medicine  by  the  Hindus; 
but  a  very  intelligent  English  surgeon,  now  deceased, 
found  the  powder  of  the  bark,  and  the  extract  made 
from  it,  very  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  fevers.  He 
also  experienced  great  advantage  from  the  powder, 
applied  externally,  in  the  treatment  of  different  kinds 
of  ulcers*  See  a  letter  to  Dr,  Duncan,  from  Mr,  J, 
Kennedy  i  surgeon  at  Ghunar.  (Annals  of  Medicine,  R 
387.) 

I 

I  have  not  met  with  anv  other  account  of  the  medn 
cinal  qualities  of  the  Tun  bark;  but,  on  so  respectable 


(l)  Umultas,  (2)  I>ad  rnurdimi  (3)  Tojn, 
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authority,  I  judged  it  a  proper  object  of  further 
inquiry,  and  have  therefore  given  the  tree  a  place  in 
the  catalogue. 

Citrus  Aurantium.  (W.)  :ind 

Ndg(tranga,  S. 

Citrus  Medic  a.  (W,)  Lemui^)  Ih  JambtraS4 

Murray,  III.  265.  284. 
Woodville,  III.  496.  500* 
Cord  I A  Myxa.  (W.)  Lelisord^^  H.  Baliuvdraca  S. 

Murray,  II,  133, 
Woodville,  IV.  16, 

CoRiANDRUM  Sativum.  (W  )D7ian^a(5) H,  D'amydca  S. 

Murray,  I.  405. 
Woodville,  III.  492. 

Croton  Tiglium.  (W\)  Jeyydl  and  Jemdlgotai^)  H. 

Jayapdla  S. 
Murray,  IV.  149. 
Rumph.  Amb.  IV.Tab.  42. 
The  seeds  of  this  plant  were  formerly  well  in  Europe^ 
under  the  names  of  Grana  Tiglia,  and  Grana  Molucca. 
They  were  employed  as  hydragogue  purgatives;  but, 
on  account  of  the  violence  of  their  operation,  they  have 
been  long  banished  from  modern  practice.  For  the 
same  reason,  they  are  seldom  used  by  the  Hindu  prac¬ 
titioners,  though'' not  unfrequently  taken,  as  purgatives, 
by  the  poorer  classes  of  the  natives.  One  seed  is 
sufficient  for  a  dose.  It  is  first  carefully  cleared  from 
the  membranaceous  parts,  the  rudiments  of  the  semi¬ 
nal  leaves,  that  adhere  to  the  centre  of  it;  by  which 
precaution,  it  is  found  to  act  less  roughly ;  and  then 
rubbed  with  a  little  rice  gruel,  or  taken  in  a  bit  of  the 
plantain  fruit. 

CucuMis  CoLOCYNTHis  {W.)  ludrdin^)  H.  Indra 

vdruni  S. 

Murray,  I.  583. 
Woodville,  III.  476. 


(1)  NarunJ,  (2)  Naruns^ee,  (3)  Lemoo,  (4)  Luhsora, 
(5)  D'hunya,  (6)  Jumalgota,  (7)  Indrayun, 
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CuMiNUM  Cyminum.  (  W.  )  JtvaS^^  H.  Jiraca  S. 

Murray,  I.  391. 
Woodville,  in.  521. 

Curcuma  Longa.  (W. )  Haldu  H.  Haridra  S, 
Curcuma  Ze  do  aria.  (Roxb.  MS.)  NirbisiM)  IT. 

Nirhisi  S. 


^  .  r)  .  j  f  Murray,  V.  82. 
K<cmffa-ia  Rotunda.  |  36  j  _ 

<Sp.  Clu- — Spikes  lateral.  Bulbs,  small,  with  long- 
yellow  palmated  tubers.  Leaves  broad,  lanceolar, 
subsessile  on  their  sheath ;  sericeous  underneath  : 
colour,  unilorm  green.  (Roxb.  MS.) 


From  the  roots  of  several  species  of  Curcuma,  that 
are  found  in  Bengal,  the  natives  prepare  a  farinaceous 
powder,  which  they  call  Tikhur.C^)  It  is  in  every  res¬ 
pect  similar  to  the  powder  prepared  from  the  root  of 
the  Maranta  Arundinacea,  or  arrow-root ;  and  is  often 
sold  for  it  in  the  Calcutta  shops. 

Datura  Metel.  ( W. )  Dliaiiird^^  II.  DdiusUira  S, 

J  Murray,  I.  670. 

\  Woodville,  II.  338, 
The  D.  Stramonium,  which  is  the  species  used  in 
medicine  in  Europe,  is  not  found  in  Hindustan,* *  but 
the  D.  Metel  grows  wild  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
The  soporiferous  and  intoxicating  qualities  of  the  seeds 
are  well  known  to  the  inhabitants;  and  it  appears, 
from  the  records  of  the  native  Courts  of  Justice,  that 
these  seeds  are  still  employed,  for  the  same  licentious 
aud  wicked  purposes,  as  they  were  formerly,  in  the 


(\)  Jeera,  {Q)  Hu! dec.  {3)  Nirbissee.  {^)Teekhoor,  (5)  D'huiooru. 

*  In  the  Asiatic  Researches,  VI.  351.  Colonel  Hardwickr 
enumerates  the  Datura  Stramonium  among  the  plants  whicli  he  found 
in  tlie  Sirinagur  country;  bui  he  aflerwards  ascertained,  that  the 
plant  whicii  he  met  with  was  the  Datura  Metel ;  and  has  candidly 
authorized  me  to  notice  the  mistake. 
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time  of  Acosta  and  Ihimphius.  See  JRumph,  Amb* 
V.  242.  I  do  not  know  that  either  the  seeds,  or  the 
extract  prepared  from  the  expressed  juice  of  the  plant, 
are  used  in  medicine  here ;  but  those  who  place  any 
faith  in  the  accounts  given  by  Baron  Stoerck^  and  Mr, 
OdheliuSj^  of  the  efficacy  of  the  extract  of  the  Stramo-  , 
nium,  in  the  cure  of  mania,  epilepsy,  and  other  con¬ 
vulsive  disorders,  may  reasonably  expect  the  same 
effects  from  the  extract  of  the  Metel ;  the  narcotic 
power  in  the  two  species  being  perfectly  alike,  Lin-r 
7i(eus^  indeed,  has  given  a  place,  in  his  Materia  Medica, 
to  the  Metel,  in  preference  to  the  Stramonium, 

Daucus  Carota.  (W,)  H,  Garjava 

Murray,  1,316. 
Woodville,  III.  443, 
Dolichos  Prurieks,  (Wj*)  KiwacliYir  Capicach’hu 
'  Murray,  11,  438. 

Woodville,  ill.  468. 

Eciijtes  ANT^mYSENTERicA.  (Roxb.  MS.)  Cuvayid^'i  H, 

Cutaja  S, 

The  seed,  Inderjao  H,  Indrayav^  S. 

Murray,  I.  828 
Woodville,  IV,  42, 

Eupatorium  Ayapana.  (W.) 

This  plant  was  brought,  about  ten  years  ago,  from 
Brazil,  of  which  country  it  is  a  native,  to  the  Isle  of 
France;  and  was,  by  the  islanders,  considered  for  a 
time,  as  almost  a  panacea.  It  appears,  however, 
that  it  has  entirely  lost  its  credit  with  them,  and 
that  they  do  not  now  allow  it  to  possess  any 
medicinal  virtue  whatsoever.  See  Bory  de  St, 
Vincent,  Voyage  aux  principales  Isles  des  Mers  d* 
Afrique.  The  instances  are  not  unfrequent,  of  medi¬ 
cines  which  had  been  at  first  too  highly  extolled,  hav- 


^  Vide  Murray  and  >Voodville,  loc.  citat, 
(t)  Gajur,  (2)  Koorayu, 
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ing  afterwards  met  with  unmerited  neglect;  and  such 
may,  perhaps,  be  the  case  in  respect  to  the  plant  in 
question ;  which  has  been  lately  introduced  iiito  Ben¬ 
gal,  and  is  now  cultivated  in  the  gardens  about  Cal¬ 
cutta.  I  have  therefore  inserted  the  Ayapana  in  the 
catalogue,  as  an  object  deserving  further  inquiry.  It’s 
congener,  the  Eupatorium  Cannabinum,  was  strongly 
recommended  by  Tournefort  and  Chomel,  as  a  deob¬ 
struent,  in  visceral  obstructions  consequent  to  inter¬ 
mittent  fevers;  and  externally  as  a  discutient,  in  hy¬ 
dropic  swellings  of  the  legs  and  scrotum.  See  Mur¬ 
ray,  I.  202, 

Gentiana  Ciiirayita.  (Iloxb.  Ms.)  Chivdyita  IL 

CirdtciHcla  S. 

Sp.Ch. — Herbaceous.  Leaves,  stem-clasping,  lan¬ 
ceolate,  3 — 5  nerved.  Corol  rotate,  four  cleft,  smooth. 
Stamens  four.  Capsule  ovate,  bifurcate,  as  long  as 
the  calyx.  (Roxb.  Ms.) 

This  species  of  Gentian  is  indigenous  in  the  moun¬ 
tainous  countries  to  the  northward  of  the  Ganges;  but 
does  not  not  grow  in  the  lower  parts  of  Bengal.  The 
dried  herb,  however,  is  to  be  met  with  in  every  bazar 
of  llindostan;  being  a  medicine  in  the  highest  repute 
with  both  the  Hindu  and  European  practitioners.  It 
possesses  all  the  stomachic,  tonic,  febrifuge,  and  anti- 
arthritic  virtues  which  are  ascribed  to  the  Gentiana 
Lutea,  and  in  a  greater  degree  than  they  are  generally 
found  in  that  root,  in  the  state  in  which  it  comes  to  us 
from  Europe.  It  may  therefore,  on  every  occasion, 
be  advantageously  substituted  for  it.  The  efficacy  of 
the  Chirayita,  when  combined  with  the  Caranja  nut, 
in  curing  intermittents,  has  been  already  mentioned. 
It  is  found  equally  powerful  in  exciting  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  action  of  the  stomach,  and  obviating  flatulency, 
acidity  and  redundancy  of  phlegm,  in  dyspepsia  and 
gout.  For  restoring  the  tone  and  activity  of  the  moving 
libre,  in  general  debility,  and  in  that  kind  of  cachexy 
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^vhich  is  liable  to  terminate  in  dropsy,  the  Chirayita 
■will  be  found  one  of  the  most  useful  and  effectual  re¬ 
medies  which  we  can  employ. 

The  parts  of  the  plant  that  are  used  in  medicine, 
are  the  dried  stalks,  with  pieces  of  the  root  adhering 
to  them.  A  decoction  of  these,  or,  which  is  better,  an 
infusion  of  them  in  hot  water,  is  the  form  usually  ad¬ 
ministered.  Spirituous  tinctures  are  also  prepared 
from  the  plant,  with  the  addition  of  orange-peel  and 
cardamom  seeds;  and  those  who  consider  such  tinctures 
as  of  any  avail,  will  find  these  very  agreeable  bitters. 
The  most  useful  purpose,  however,  to  which  the  tinc¬ 
ture  can  be  applied,  is  that  of  being  added  to  the  de¬ 
coction,  or  infusion,  with  the  view  of  rendering  them 
more  grateful  to  the  stomach. 

Glycyrrhiza  Glabra.  (W.)  H.  Yasti- 

madliuca  S. 
Murray,  II.  457. 
Woodville,  III.  458. 

Hyperantiiera  Morungo.  (W.  )  Saijana^'^^  'H,  So- 

bhanjana  S. 

This  tree,  on  account  of  its  beauty,  as  well  as  its 
utility,  is  a  favourite  with  the  natives  of  Hindustan, 
who  are  fond  of  planting  it  near  their  houses,  both  in 
the  towns  and  villages.  The  legumes,  blossoms  and 
leaves  are  all  esculent,  and  are  used  both  as  pot-herbs 
and  for  pickles.  The  root  of  the  young  tree,  when 
scraped,  so  exactly  resembles  horse-radish,  as  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  nicest  palate;  and 
is  therefore  used,  by  Europeans,  instead  of  that  root, 
as  a  condiment  with  animal  food.  In  medicine,  it  com¬ 
pletely  supplies  its  place,  whether  employed  external¬ 
ly,  as  a  rubefacient,  or  used  internally  in  cases  of  pal¬ 
sy,  chronic  rheumatism,  and  dropsy,  as  a  stimulant. 


(1)  Jet'heemud^h.  (2)  Suhiijna, 
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The  expressed  oil  of  the  seeds  is  used  externally,  for 
relieving  the  pain  of  the  joints  in  gout  and  acute 
rheumatism.  This  oil  is  remarkable  for  resisting  ran¬ 
cidity;  and,  on  that  account,  has  been  selected  by 
the  perfumers,  as  the  fittest  for  being  impregnated 
with  the  odour  of  jessamines,  violets,  tuberoses,  and 
other  flowers;  which  yield  little  or  no  essential  oil,  but 
impart  their  fragrance  to  expressed  oils. 

The  seeds  of  this  tree  are  the  Ben  nuts  of  the  old 
writers  on  pharmacy.  Some  of  these  writers  suppo¬ 
sed  their  Lignum  Nephriticum  to  be  the  wood  of  the 
Morungo;  but  erroneously;  the  tree  which  affords  that 
wood  being  a  native  of  New  Spain. 

Jatropha  CuRCAs.  (W. )  Bdgharindd 

Murray,  IV.  164. 

The  seeds  of  this  plant  are,  like  those  of  the  Cro¬ 
ton  Tiglium,  (to  which  plant  it  is  nearly  allied,)  fre¬ 
quently  used  as  a  purgative,  by  the  more  indigent  na¬ 
tives.  Their  operation  is  milder  than  that  of  the  Tiglium 
seeds,  and  two  or  three  may  be  taken  for  a  dose;  but 
the  same  precaution  must  be  used  in  freeing  them  from 
the  membranaceous  parts,  that  was  formerly  directed 
to  be  observed  in  respect  to  the  Tiglium  seeds. 

JusTiciA  Paniculata.  (W.)  Calapndtli(^)  and  Great  H. 

C air  at  a  S. 

This  species  of  Justicia  is  a  native  of  Bengal,  and  of 
many  other  parts  of  Hindustan.  The  whole  of  the  plant 
is  intensely  bitter;  and  it  yields  this  quality  equally  to 
aqueous,  vinous,  and  spirituous  menstrua.  It  is  much 
used,  by  the  native  practitioners,  in  fevers  and  dysente¬ 
ries.  The  French  and  Portuguese  inhabitants  of  India 
consider  it  as  an  excellent  stomachic;  and  it  forms  the 
'  basis  of  their  bitter  tincture,  so  well  known  on  the  Ma¬ 
labar  coast  by  the  name  of  Drogue  Amere. 


(1)  Kuhrpnat^h, 
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Laueus  Cinnamomum.  (W.)  DdrcliinW  H.  Ddrasita  S, 

Murray,  IV.  417. 
Woodville,  I.  80. 

Laurus  Cassia.  (W.)  Tejpdt  H.  Tanidla  patra  S. 

The  Bark  H.  TwacJia  S* 
'  Murray,  IV.  441. 

Wood vi lie,  I.  82. 

Ligusticum  Ajawain.  (Roxb.  Ms )  Jljawain(^)  H- 

Yavaiii  S. 

Sp.  CJi. — Annual.  Erect.  Leaves  superdecompound, 
'\vith  filiform  leafiets.  Ridges  and  furrows  of  the  seeds 
distinct  and  scabrous. 

The  seed  of  this  species  of  lovage  js  an  excellent 
aromatic.  It  is  much  used  by  the  natives  as  an  agree¬ 
able  condiment  in  their  dishes,  and  for  improving  the 
flavour  of  the  betel  leaf  and  nut  in  their  Pans.  In  me¬ 
dicine,  it  is  esteemed  a  powerful  remedy  in  the  flatu¬ 
lent  colic;  and  is  employed  by  the  veterinary  practi¬ 
tioners  in  analgacus  diseases  of  horses  and  cows. 

This  is  the  seed  mentioned  and  recommended  to  no¬ 
tice  by  the  late  JDr.  Fercival,  in  his  Essays,  (I.  433.) 
under  the  name  of  Ajava  seed. 

Linum  Usitatissimum.  (W.)  TisM  11.  Alasi  S. 

Murray,  III.  474. 
Woodville,  II.  303. 
Melia  Azedaeaciita.  (W.)  H.  Nwiha  S. 

Melia  Sempekvieei^s.  (W.)  Facdmi^)  H,  Mcihd-NimbaS^ 

These  two  species  of  the  bead-tree  are  small  elegant 
trees,  cultivated  very  generally  in  Hindostan  on  account 
of  their  beautiful  blossoms,  and  the  medicinal  qualities 
of  the  leaves.  The  leaves  have  a  nauseous,  bitter  taste, 
devoid  of  astringency,  which  they  readily  impart  to 
water.  The  decoction  of  them  is  used  internally,  in 
^cases  in  which  the  tonic  and  stomachic  virtues  of  simple 

(1)  Darchecnee.  (2)  TpJ»  (3)  Ujwa^un,  (4)  Tetsee,  (5)  Neemb» 
(6)  Bukdj/un, 
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bitters  are  required.  They  are  also  employed,  exter¬ 
nally,  as  a  discutient  and  emollient,  either  in  fomenta¬ 
tions,  or  in  the  form  of  cataplasm;  for  which  last  pur¬ 
pose  they  are  simply  heated  in  an  earthen  pot,  and 
then  bruised  and  applied  to  the  part  affected. 

Menispermum  Cordifolium.  (W.)  Gurclia^'^  H.  Gw- 

duchi  S. 

Cit-amerdu,  Van  Rhede,  H.  M.  VII.  39. 
Menispermum  Verrucosum,  (Roxb.  Ms.)  Putra  fVali, 

Java. 

Fujiis  felleus,  Rumph.  A7nb.  V.  82. 

Sp,  C/i.— Perennial.  Scandent.  Verrucose.  Leaves 
cordate,  acuminate,  entire,  smooth.  Male  racemes 
from  the  naked  branches,  simple.  Nectareal  scales 
inserted  in  the  filaments. 

The  Menispermum  Cordifolium  is  indigenous  in 
most  parts  of  Hindostan.  The  decoction  of  the  leaves 
is  prescribed,  by  the  Hindu  physicians,  as  a  febrifuge, 
and  as  a  tonic  in  gout.  It  is  also  one  of  the  many  re¬ 
medies  which  they  give  for  the  cure  of  the  jaundice. 
The  very  young  leaves  are  employed  externally,  as  an 
emollient,  made  into  the  form  of  liniment,  with  milk. 

The  Menispermum  Verrucosum  w\as  introduced  into 
Bengal,  from  Malacca,  by  Captain  Wright,  about  ten 
years  ago;  and  is  now  cultivated  in  the  gardens  about 
Calcutta.  Jt  is  readily  propagated  from  cuttings,  which 
are  remarkable  for  the  great  length  of  time  during  which 
they  preserve  the  power  of  vegetation.  Every  part  of 
the  plant  is  exceedingly  bitter,  particularly  the  stalk; 
which,  from  this  quality,  has  obtained  its  Javanese  name 
Putra  Wali;  literally  translated  by  Rimiphius,  funis 
felleus.  It  is  the  remedy  generally  employed  in  the  Ma-t 
lay  countries,  for  the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers;  and 
from  Captain  WrighVs  account,  is  as  powerful  a  febri- 


(l)  Goorcha, 
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fuge  as  the  Peruvian  bark.  It  has  not,  however,  come 
into  use  here;  nor,  while  we  have  other  approved  re* 
medies,  is  there  any  occasion  for  having  recourse  to  it; 
but  I  have  given  it  a  place  in  the  catalogue,  for  the  sake 
of  captains  and  surgeons  of  ships  trading  to  the  east' 
ward,  who,  should  their  stock  of  bark  at  any  time  fail 
them,  may  in  all  the  Malay  islands  find  a  valuable 
substitute  for  it  in  the  Putra  Wali. 

Mentha  Vi  RID  IS.  (W.)  Podined')  1^, 

Murray,  II.  178. 
Woodville,  III.  463. 

Mirabilis  Jalappa.  (W.)  Gul  Abbas  H. 

This  is  not  an  indigenous  plant  of  Hindostan;  but 
all  the  beautiful  varieties  of  it, are  now  cultivated  as  an 
ornament  to  the  gardens  in  Bengal. 

The  oHicinal  jalap  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the 
root  of  this  species  of  Mirabilis,  and  hence  it  obtained 
its  trivial  name;  but  that  valuable  drug  is  .now  ascer¬ 
tained  to  be  the  root  of  a  species  of  Convolvulus.  As 
the  Mirabilis,  however,  had  so  long  retained  the  credit 
of  affording  the  jalap,  and,  with  authors  of  the  highest 
authority,  in  botany,  from  Plumkr  to  LimiccuSy  I  was 
desirous  of  discovering  what  degree  of  purgative  qua¬ 
lity  it  really  possessed.  With  that  view,  having  care¬ 
fully  dried  and  powdered  some  of  the  root,  I  sent  it  for 
trial  to  the  European  and  native  hospitals.  Dr.  Hunter's 
report,  from  the  former  of  these,  is  as  follows:  ‘‘  We 
“  have  tried  the  Mirabilis  with  thirteen  patients.  They 
‘‘  do  not  complain  of  its  being  disagreeable  to  the  taste, 
nor  of  its  exciting  nausea  or  griping;  but  its  ope- 
ration  as  a  purge  is  uncertain,  and  4wo  drams  of 
it  sometimes  procure  only  a  single  stool.  It 
seemed  to  answer  best  with  those  who  had 
bowel  complaints.""  Dr,  Slwolbred  ^owwdi  the 

^ - - ; - ^ — - 

(1)  Poodeena. 
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root  equally  weak  and  uncertain  in  its  operation,  in 
the  trials  which  he  made  of  it  in  the  native  hospital. 

NicotianaTabacum, ( W. )  TambdcUj^^)l-i*  Tdmracuta^- 

Murray,  I.  670. 

^  Woodville,  II,  338. 
Nigella  Indica.  ( Roxb.  MS. )  Cdld  H.  Musavi,  S. 

*S/>.  Clu — Annual.  Petals  entire.  Pistils  five : 
length  of  the  stamina.  Leaves  decompound.  Exterior 
lip  of  the  nectary  ovate,  and  deeply  two  cleft.  Iterior 
entire,  and  acute.  fRoxb.  MS.) 

The  seed  of  this  plant  is  used  by  the  natives  more  in 
diet  than  in  medicine ;  and,  on  account  of  its  agree¬ 
able  flavour  and  taste,  forms  the  principal  condiment 
in  the  Curries.  The  seed  of  its  congener,  the  Nigella 
Sativa,  is,  in  like  manner,  the  favourite  spice  of 
some  nations  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  particu¬ 
larly  the  Hanoverians,  who  have  given  it  the  name  of 
Tout  Epice.  See  Murray,  III.  34,  and  Plenck,  Plant. 
Med.  V.  49. 

OciMUM  PiLOSUM.  (Roxb.  MS.)  Rihdn,  H. 

The  seed.  Tukhmi  Bihdrip^  H. 

Sp.  Cfu — Shrubby.  Hairy,  Branches  four  sided. 
Leaves  ovate,  oblong,  serrated,  with  margins  and  pe¬ 
tioles  hairy.  Bracts  petioled,  ovate,  cordate,  ciliate. 
Upper  lip  of  the  calyx  round,  cordate  and  hairy,  with 
corol  twice  its  length.  (Roxb.  MS.) 

Many  species  of  the  Ocimum  are  common  in  Bengal, 
and  comprehended  under  the  generic  name  of  Tulasi. 
One  of  them,  the  Ocimum  Sanctum,  (W.)  Parnasa, 
in  Sanscrit,  is  well  known  to  be  held  in  higher  venera¬ 
tion  by  the  Hindus,  than  any  other  plant.  The  leaves 
of  most  of  the  species  have  a  slightly  aromatic  taste, 
and  a  strong  but  not  disagreeable  smell. 


(1)  TumbakQO, 


(2)  Kalajeera, 


(3)  Tookhmi  rihait, 
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I  have  given  the  Rihan  a  place  in  the  catalogue  on! 
account  of  the  peculiar  quality  of  its  seed,  which, 
when  infused  in  cold  water,  forms  a  mucilage  much 
used  by  the  natives  as  a  demulcent  in  catarrhs^  From 
the  slight  aroma  which  it  possesses,  it  lies  easier  on  the 
stomach  than  most  other  vegetable  mucilages*  It  is  a 
favourite  medicine  with  the  native  women,  who  take 
it  after  parturition,  and  suppose  that  it  relieves  the 
•  after-pains. 

Phyllantiius  Emelica.  (W. )  AnialnciiS4 

Murray,  IV.  127* 

This  tree  is  found,  both  in  a  wild  and  cultivated 
state,  in  most  parts  of  Hindostan.  Its  fruit  is  one  of 
those  which  were  formerly  known  in  Europe  under  the 
name  of  Myrobalans,  but  which  have  been  long  dis¬ 
carded  from  the  pharmacopoeias.  It  is,  however,  in 
general  use  with  the  Hindu  physicians,  as  an  eccopro- 
tic,  and  enters  into  many  of  their  compositions.  It  is 
particularly  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Bitlaban,  a  medicinal  salt,  which  will  be  after¬ 
wards  noticed. 

Pap  AVER  SoMNiFERUM.  (W.)  Posty  H.  Oliasa,  S. 

Opium,  AJiun,  H. 
Murray^  II.  254. 
Woodville,  III.  50J# 

Piper  Nigrum.  (W.)  J/Zre/z,  H.  Mariclia,  S. 

Murray,  V.  22. 
Woodville,  IIL  51^. 

Piper  Lokgum.  (W.)  P/pelyi^)  II.  Pippalij  S. 
Plantago  IsPAGiiUL.  (Roxb.  MS.)  Ispaghulp^  H* 

Sp.  Ch. — Caulescent.  Leaves  linear,  lanceolate, 
three  nerved,  slightly  woolly.  Peduncles  axillary. 
Head  cylindric.  Capsule  two-seeded.  (Roxb.  MS.) 


(l)  XJonla  and 


(2)  Peepul, 


•  (3)  Jspu^hool, 
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This  plant  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  thePIantago 
Psyllium  (L. )  but  is  certainly  a  different  species.  It 
is  cultivated  in  Bengal  on  account  of  the  seeds,  which, 
like  those  of  the  P.  Psyllium,  form  a  rich  mucilage 
with  boiling  water.  For  this  purpose,  a  pint  of  water 
is  poured  on  about  two  drams  of  the  seeds.  This 
mucilage  is  very  generally  used,  as  a  demulcent,  in 
catarrhs,  nephritic  pains,  heat  of  urine,  and  other 
diseases  in  which  acrimony  is  to  be  obviated  or  palliated. 

Plumbago  Zeylanica.  (W)  H,  Chitraca, 

Plumbago  Rosea.  (W.)  Ldl  Chita,  H.  Racta  Chitraca,  S. 

Both  these  shrubs  are  cultivated  in  Bengal  as  flower 
plants.  Every  part  of  them  is  extremely  acrid,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  root ;  which,  in  its  recent  state,  being 
bruised,  is  employed,  by  the  liindu  practitioners,  as  a 
vesicatory. 

The  Plumbago  Europaea  is  mentioned  by  Murray, 
(1.  772«)  as  having  been  found  eflicacious  in  the  cure 
of  cancer,  for  which  purpose  the  ulcers  are  dressed, 
thrice  a  day,  with  olive  oil,  in  which  the  leaves  of  the 
plant  have  been  infused.  The  authorities  which  he 
quotes,  for  the  cures  eflected  by  this  application,  are 
respectable;  and,  as  our  species  coincide  entirely  in 
quality  with  the  Plumbago  Eiiropa3a,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  make  a  trial  of  their  power  in  a  disease  so 
deplorable,  for  which  no  adequate  remedy  has  yet 
been  discovered, 

Pterocarpus  Santalinus.  (W.)  Ract  CJiandan,i^J  H. 

Racta  Chandana,  S. 
Murray,  VI.  59 
Woodville,  IV.  109. 

PUNICA  Granatum.  (W.)  Anar,  IL  Dadirna,  S. 

Murray,  III.  262. 
Woodville,  I.  158. 


(1)  Checta, 


(2)  Ruk'ul  Chundiii, 
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The  flowers  of  this  beautiful  shrub,  which  were  for¬ 
merly  well  known  under  the  name  of  Balaustines,  are 
now  neglected ;  but  the  rind  of  the  fruit  is  still  consi¬ 
dered  as  one  of  the  most  useful  medicinal  astringents, 
in  cases  wherein  that  quality  simply  is  required. 
This  shrub  affords  another  valuable  remedy,  in  the 
fresh  bark  of  its  root,  for  the  knowledge  of  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  Hindu  physicians.  See  An  Ac- 
count  of  an  Indian  Remedy  for  the  Tape-worm,''  by 
Dr.  Buchanan,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Chirur- 
gical  Journal,  No.  IX.  p.  22, 

The  Tcenia  is  not  a  common  disorder  in  Bengal ; 
but  since  the  date  of  Dr.  Buchanan's  communication, 
several  cases  of  it  have  occurred  here,  to  Dr.  Hunter, 
and  to  Dr.  Shoolhred,  in  which  the  bark  of  the  pome¬ 
granate  root  was  used  with  complete  success,  and 
without  having  failed  in  a  single  instance.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  method  in  which  it  is  prepared  and  ad¬ 
ministered.  Eight  ounces  of  the  fresh  bark  of  the 
root  are  boiled  in  three  pints  of  water  to  a  quart. 
Of  this  decoction,  the  patient  takes  a  wine-glass  full ; 
and  repeats  that  quantity,  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals, 
as  the  sickness  and  faintness  which  it  generally  occa¬ 
sions  will  allow,  until  he  has  taken  the  whole.  The 
worm  is  commonly  voided  in  a  few  hours  after  the 
patient  has  begun  to  take  the  medicine,  and  not 
unfrequently  comes  away  alive. 

Ricinus  Communis.  (W.)  Arendji^)}!,  E'randa,  S. 

This  plant  is  cultivated,  for  both  oeconomical 
and  medicinal  purposes,  over  all  Hindostan.  The 
expressed  oil  of  the  seeds,  so  well  known  in 
Europe  under  the  name  of  castor  oil,  is  more 
generally  used  as  a  purgative  than  any  other  medi¬ 
cine  ;  and  perliaps  there  is  no  other  on  which  we 


(i)  Ur  and. 
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may  with  so  much  confidence  rely,  as  a  safe  and  at 
the  same  time  an  active  cathartic.  It  may  be  given 
with  propriety,  in  every  case  in  which  that  class  of  re¬ 
medies  is  required,  (unless  when  the  most  drastic  are 
necessary, )  and  to  patients  of  every  age  and  constitu¬ 
tion  ;  for  though  it  seldom  fails  to  produce  the  effect  in¬ 
tended,  it  operates  without  heat  or  irritation. 

The  oil  should  be  expressed,  in  the  manner  directed 
by  the  London  College,  from  the  decorticated  seeds, 
and  without  the  assistance  of  heat.  That  which  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  boiling  the  seeds  in  water,  is  injured  both  in 
smell  and  taste,  and  becomes  sooner  rancid  than  the 
oil  procured  by  expression. 

Rubia  Manjit’h.  (Roxb.  Ms.)  Man^ 

jislitlia  S. 

Sp.  Ch. — Pentandrous.  Perennial.  Scandent.  Branch¬ 
es  with  four  hispid  angles.  Leaves  quatern,  long-pe- 
tioled,  cordate,  acuminate,  5 — 7  nerved;  hispid. 
(Roxb.  Ms.) 

This  species  of  Madder  is  indigenous  in  Nepal,  and 
is  used  by  the  dyers  and  calico-printers,  in  the  same 
manner  aS  the  Rubia  Tinctorum  is  in  Europe.  Parcels 
of  dt  have  been  frequently  sent  to  England,  where  it 
♦  was  found  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  Dutch  madder. 
J  know  not  that  it  has  ever  been  tried  here  in  medicine ; 
but,  from  its  sensible  qualities  being  the  same  with  those 
of  the  Rubia  Tinctorum,  there  is  reason  to  conclude,  that 
it  may  be  found  equally  efficacious  with  that  drug,  as 
a  deobstruent  and  emmenagogue, 

Ruta  Geaveolens.  (  W. )  Saturi  H. 

Murray,  III.  112. 
Woodville,  I.  108. 

mm  ...  I  IIIIW  *■■■  I  III  mm  II  II  .  I  ■■ 

(1)  Munjeet^k. 
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SiDA  CoRDiFOLiA.  (W. )  Bav'idla^^)  W,  Bafijdlaca 
SiDA  Rhombifolia.  (W.  )  Ldl  Baridla  H. 

SiDA  Rhomeoidora.  ( Roxb.  Ms.  )  Safkl  Baridla  H.- 

Ch. — Shrubby.  Erect.  Ramons.  Leaves  short- 
petiolecb  rhombokb  lanceolate,  serrate,  R-nerved,  vil¬ 
lous.  Stipules  setaceous.  Peduncles  axillary,  solitary, 
shorter  than  the  leaves,  one-flowered.  Capsules  10, 
without  beak.  (Roxb.  Ms.) 

There  are  several  other  species  of  the  Sida  in  Bengal ; 
but  I  have  selected  these  three,  as  being  the  kinds  most 
generally  used  in  medicine  by  the  Hindus.  Like  the 
other  columniferous  plants,  they  all  abound  in  muci¬ 
lage,  and  are  much  employed  by  the  natives  as  demul¬ 
cents  and  emollients.  They  possess  these  virtues  in  at 
least  an  equal  degree  witli  our  officinal  Althoea  and 
Malva;  and  may  well  supply  their  place,  either  for  in¬ 
ternal  use,  or,  externally,  for  fomentation,  catplasms, 
and  enema ta. 

Strychkos  Nux  Vomica.  (W.  )  CucJiila(^)  H.  Culaca  S, 

Murray,  I.  703. 
Woodville,  IV.  29, 

Strychnos  Potatorum.  (W.  )  Nir-7?ialli(3)  H,  CatacaS. 

The  seeds  of  the  Strychnos  Nux  Vomica  are  reck¬ 
oned  amongst  the  most  powerful  of  the  narcotic  poisons. 
In  Germany,  nevertheless,  they  are  considered  as  me¬ 
dicinal,  and  have  been  recommended,  by  many  authors 
of  that  nation,  as  efficacious  antispasmodics  and  tonics; 
but  the  British  physicians  have  prudently  abstained 
from  the  use  of  so  dangerous  a  remedy;  and  for  the 
same  reason,  these  seeds  are  seldom,  if  ever,  employed 
in  medicine  by  the  Hindus.  They  are  sometimes  used, 
however,  for  a  very  pernicious  purpose,  by  the  distil¬ 
lers,  who  add  a  quantity  of  them  in  the  process  of  dis¬ 
tilling  arrack,  to  render  the  spirit  more  intoxicating. 

(1)  Buryala,  (2)  K  oochiia,  (3)  Nirmullce, 
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The  seeds  of  the  Strychnos  Potatorum,  though  never 
used  in  medicine,  are  highly  valuable,  and  serviceable, 
to  both  Europeans  and  natives,  from  the  quality  which 
they  possess,  of  clearing  muddy  water,  and  rendering 
it  potable;  to  which  the  trivial  name  of  the  tree,  first 
given' to  it  by  Koenig,  alludes.  One  of  the  seeds  is 
rubbed  very  hard,  for  a  minute  or  two,  round  the  in¬ 
side  of  an  earthen  vessel,  into  which  the  water  is  pour¬ 
ed,  and  left  to  settle.  In  a  short  time,  the  impurities 
subside,  and  leave  the  water  perfectly  limpid  and 
tasteless. 

j 

SiNAPis  Dichotama;  (Roxb.  Ms.)  Sersoni^)  H.  Sar- 

shapa  S* 

Sp.  CJu — Dichotomous.  Siliques  cylindric,  smooth, 
spreading.  Beak  straight  and  tapering.  Leaves  stem- 
clasping  ;  the  lower  somewhat  lyred ;  superior  ovate, 
lanceolate,  entire:  All  are  smooth,  as  are  also  the 
the  stem  and  branches.  (Roxb.  MS.) 

SiNAPis  Ramosa.  (Roxb.  Ms.)  RaU^)  H.  Rdjicd  S. 

Sp,  Cli, — Annual,  Erect.  Ramous.  Siliques  expand¬ 
ing,  linear,  vertically  compressed  smooth.  Leaves  peti- 
oled;  lower  lyred:  superior  sublanceolate.  (Roxb.  Ms.) 

Both  these  species  of  mustard  are  extensively  culti¬ 
vated  in  Bengal,  on  account  of  the  oil  procured  from 
the  seeds.  In  respect  to  medicinal  qualities,  these 
seeds  correspond  exactly  with  the  seed  of  the  Sinapis 
Nigra,  (W. )  and  may  be  used,  with  equal  advantage 
as  the  latter,  either  internally,  as  stimulants  in  rheu¬ 
matic  and  paralytic  affections,  or  externally  for  sina¬ 
pisms.  See  Murray,  II.  398.^Woodvillc,  III.  409. 

Swietenia  Febrifuga.  (W.  )  Rdliuna  H.  Soymiclo 

Telinga. 

All  the  four  species  of  the  noble  genus  Swietenia 
are  lofty  trees,  remarkable  for  the  excellent  quality  of 


(1)  Surson, 


(2)  Race. 
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their  wood.  The  three  following  are  indigenous  in 
Hindostan.  1.  S.  Febrifuga,  which  we  have  inserted 
in  the  catalogue  on  account  of  the  medicinal  qualities 
of  its  bark.  2.  S.  Chickrassa,  (Roxb.)  which  affords 
the  wood  of  that  name,  esteemed  by  the  cabinet-makers 
in  Calcutta  as  little  inferior  to  mahogany.  8.  S.  Chlo- 
roxylon,  (Roxb.)  the  wood  of  which,  from  the  close¬ 
ness  of  its  grain,  and  its  beautiful  bright  yellow  colour, 
has  obtained  from  the  English  in  India  the  name  of 
Satin-wood.  The  fourth  is  a  native  of  Jamaica  and 
Spanish  America,  S.  Mahogani.  (W.)  The  excellence 
of  the  wood  of  this  tree,  and  its  superiority  to  every 
Ollier,  for  all  domestic  purposes,  is  universally  allowed. 

The  Swietenia  Febrifuga  is  indigenous  in  the  moun¬ 
tainous  parts  of  the  Rajahmundry  Circar.  It  is  a  large 
tree,  rising  with  a  straight  stem  to  a  great  height  The 
w  cod  is  remarkably  durable ;  and  on  that  account  is 
preferred  by  the  Telingas  to  any  other  for  the  timber- 
work  of  their  temples.  The  bark  is  covered  with  a 
rough  grey  cuticle,  and  internally  is  of  a  light  red  co¬ 
lour.  It  has  a  bitter  united  with  an  astringent  taste; 
both  in  a  strong  degree,  particularly  the  bitter.  We 
are  indebted  to  Dr.  BoxJjurgJi  for  the  discovery  of  its 
medicinal  virtues.  Judging  from  its  sensible  qualities, 
that  it  might  possess  a  considerable  tonic  power,  and 
prove  a  useful  remedy  for  the  intermittent  fever,  he 
made  trial  of  it  in  several  cases  of  that  disease,  and 
found  it  fully  answ^er  his  expectation.  With  the  view 
of  further  investigation,  he  afterwards  sent  a  quantity 
of  the  bark  to  England,  wdierc  it  was  tried  in  the  hospi¬ 
tals  with  equal  success,  and  considered  as  a  valuable 
substitute,  in  many  cases,  for  the  Cinchona.  On  that 
account  it  has  been  received  by  the  Edinburgh 
College  into  their  pharmacopoeia,  together  with  its 
congener,  the  Swuetenia  Mahogani,  with  which  in  its 
properties  it  nearly  coincides.  See  Dr,  J}nncan\s 
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Tentam  :  Inaug.  de  Soymida:  Edinb.  1794;  and  the 
New  Edinb.  Disp.  1806. 

The  Swietenia  Febrifiiga  is  not  a  native  of  Bengal ; 
and  therefore  is  little  known  either  to  the  Hindu  or 
European  practitioners  here.  I  have  been  informed, 
however,  that  it  was  found,  by  the  late  Dr,  Kennedjj, 
on  the  hills  to  the  southward  of  Chunar,  where  it  was 
called,  by  the  natives,  Rohuna ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
this  valuable  tree  may  be  discovered  in  the  mountain¬ 
ous  districts  of  some  of  the  other  upper  provinces. 


Syrium  Myrtifolium.  (Roxb.  MS.)  Chandany)  Vi, 

Chandana,  S. 

c,  A  f  Murray,  II.  14. 

Santalum  Album.  |wooclville,  IV.  136. 

Tamarindus  Indica.  (W.)  AmliJ^^^Vi.  Amlica^  S, 


Murray,  II.  552. 
Woodville,  III.  544. 

Terminalia  Belerica.  (Roxb.  MS.)  Bahirap)  H. 

Vihlii-tucay  S. 

Terminalia  Chebula.  (W.  )  and 

Haritaca,  S. 

The  unripe  fruit,  Zengi  Harp)  H. 

The  fruit  of  the  Phyllanthus  Emblica  has  been  al¬ 
ready  noticed  as  one  of  the  kinds  of  the  Myrobalans 
of  the  writers^  on  pharmacy.  Another  kind,  the 
Beleric,  is  the  dried  ripe  fruit  of  the  first  species  of 
Terminalia  here  inserted.  It  is  about  the  size  of  an 
olive,  of  a  yellowish  grey  colour,  obovate  shape,  and 
marked  with  five  longitudinal  furrows.  In  sen.sible 
and  medicinal  qualities,  it  coincides  with  the  other 
kinds.  The  second  species,  the  Terminalia  Cfiebula, 
yields  several  different  kinds  of  Myrobalans ;  different 
names  having  been  given  to  the  drupe,  according  to 
its  degree  of  maturity  when  taken  from  the  tree^ 
Those  chiefly  used  in  medicine,  are  the  Har 
and  the  Zengi  Har.  The  Har  is  the  dried  ripe  fruit. 


(1)  Chundiin,  (2)  hnlee,  (3)  Buhera.  (4)  JViir, 

(5)  Jlunu  (6)  Zungi  Jlin\ 
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It  is  the  largest  of  the  Myrobalans,  of  an  oblong  ovate 
shape^  marked  with  five  furrows  and  five  ridges  alter¬ 
nately.  It  is  sometimes  used  medicinally  as  a  gentle 
purgative,  but  more  frequently  employed  for  domestic 
purposes,  particularly  by  the  dyers,  who  consume 
large  quantities  of  it  for  preparing  the  cloth  to  receive 
the  colours.  See  As.  Res,  IV.  41* 

The  Zengi  Har  is  the  Indian  or  Black  Myrobalan 
of  the  pharmaceutical  authors.  It  differs  from  the 
other  kinds  in  having  scarcely  the  rudiments  of  a  nut, 
being  the  fruit  dried  in  a  half  ripe  state.^  It  is  of  an 


*  It  was  not  until  very  lately  that  I  could  obtain  any  information 
respecting  the  tree  which  affords  the  Zengi  Har;  the  Hindu  druggists 
to  whom  I  applied,  not  having  been  able  to  give  me  any  account  of  it. 
Dr.  Roxburgh,  to  whom  I  mentioned  this  circumstance,  on  exa- 
rnining  the  drug,  conjectured  it  to  be  the  unripe  fruit,  or  the  diseased 
germ  of  some  species  of  Terminalia^  caused  by  some  insect,  like  galls. 
The  justness  of  his  conjecture  was  soon  afterwards  confirmed,  on  in¬ 
specting  the  unripe  drupes  of  a  Terminolia  Chehula  in  the  Botanic 
Garden ;  the  appearance  of  which  corresponded  exactly  with  that  of 
the  Zengi  JfJar;  and  which,  on  being  dried,  proved  to  be  that  very 
fruit. 

The  uncertainty  in  which  the  writers  on  the  Materia  Medica  still 
continue  respecting  the  trees  which  yield  the  different  kinds  of  Myro~ 
balansj  appears  from  the  following  remark  of  Professor  Murray, 
(Ap.  Med.  VI.  235.)  “  De  reliquarum  ( Myrohalanorum)  specie  Bo- 
“  tanica  nihil  cei  ti  pronuntiari  potest,  quin  adhuc  disputatur  utrum  ex 

diversis  arboribus  petitae  sint,  an  potius  ex  eadem.”  A  considerable 
degree  of  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  subject  by  the  ibllowing  extract 
from  a  Persian  treatise  on  medicines,  the  Mekhzen-ul-Adviyeh  of 
Mu  HAMMED  Hosen  Shira'zt,  communicated  to  me  by  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  Mr.  CoLEBROOKE;  and  which,  had  I  received  it  sooner, 
would  have  saved  me  the  trouble  of  my  inquiries  respecting  the  Zengi 
Har.  . 

Under  the  head  Ahlilej,  (the  Arabic  name  answering  to  the  Persian 
JHalileh,)  the  author  distinguishes  the  following  kinds,  as  the  produce 
pf  the  same  tree  ( Terminfiiia  Chebula)  gathered  at  different  degrees 
pf  maturity. 

1.  Halileh  Zira,  gathered  when  the  fruit  is  just  set.  Being  dried, 
it  is  about  the  size  of  the  Zira.  ( Cumin  seed.) 

2.  H.  Jaxvi,  when  more  advanced.  It  is  the  size  of  a  barley¬ 
corn.  (  Jaw.) 

3.  PL  Zengi,  Plindi  or  Aswed,  when  the  young  fruit  is  still  fur* 
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oblong,  pointed  shape,  about  the  size  of  a  pistachio 
nut,  of  a  deep  black  colour,  and  a  firm,  compact  sub¬ 
stance.  Its  taste  is  bitterish,  and  strongly  astringent. 
The  Zengi  Har  is,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  more  frequent¬ 
ly  used  in  medicine,  by  the  Hindus,  than  any  of  the 
other  Myrobalans,  being  very  generally  employed  by 
them  as  a  purgative.  It  operates  briskly,  but  without 
occasioning  heat  or  irritation.  Persons  liable  to  redun¬ 
dancy  of  bile,  habitual  costiveness,  or  any  other 
complaint  which  requires  the  frequent  use  of  gentle 
laxatives,  will  find  this  one  of  the  most  convenient 
which  they  can  use. 

Terminalia  CiTRiNA,  Roxb.  (MS.)  Caducay,TQ\mg2i^ 
This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
Northern  Circars.  The  fruit  is  the  Myrobalaiuis 
Citrina  of  the  shops.  It  is  used  in  medicine  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Peninsula,  but  is  not  known  to  the 
Hindu  practitioners  in  Bengal.  The  chief  use  of  it, 
however^  to  the  southward,  is  as  a  mordant  for  fix¬ 
ing  the  colours  in  printing  their  beautiful  chintzes. 

Tricon  ELLA  Plenum  Gr^ecum.  (W.)  H. 

Metlii,  S. 
Murray,  II.  447. 
Woodville,  HI.  487. 
Valeriana  J  ATAMAN  SI.  (Roxb.)  Jatcunansi,  11,  Jata* 

mansi,  S. 

‘The  vegetable  which  affords  the  Indian  Nard,  so 
celebrated  by  the  ancients  as  a  perfume,  remained 
altogether  unknown  to  naturalists,  until  it  was 


ther  advanced.  Being  dried,  it  is  of  the  size  of  a  raisin,  and  is  black ; 
wlience  its  name.  ( Asived  black,  or  Zengi  negro.) 

4.  H,  Chini,  gathered  when  the  nut  has  ac(juircd  some  degree  of 
hardness.  The  dried  fruit  is  of  a  green  colour,  inclining  to  yellow. 

5.  H,  Asfer,  when  approaching  to  inaturity,  Tlie  fruit,  when 
dry,  is  of  a  reddish  yellow;  whence  tlie  name.  (Asfer^  yellow.) 

d,  JJ,  Cdbulii  when  the  fruit  is  come  to  full  matuiity, 

(l)  Met’ lice. 
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discovered  by  the  late  Sir  JVilliam  Jones,  who,  valua¬ 
ble  as  his  time  was,  considered  the  subject  as  not 
unworthy  of  his  inquiry  ;  and  with  his  usual  accuracy 
of  research,  proved  beyond  all  question,  that  the 
spikenard  of  the  ancients  is  the  plant  called,  by  the 
Arabians,  Sumbul-ul-Hind ;  and  by  the  Hindus,  Jata- 
mansi.  See  As.  Res.  IL  405,  and  III.  105,  433.  It 
is  a  species  of  Valerian,  and  a  native  of  Nepal  and 
Butan.  The  perennial,  hairy  portion  of  the  stem, 
immediately  above  the  root,  is  the  part  which,  when 
dried,  is  so  highly  esteemed  as  a  perfume ;  and  which 
is  also  used  in  medicine.  The  Hindu  physicians  pre¬ 
scribe  it,  chiefly,  in  diseases  of  the  bowels ;  but,  as  it 
strongly  resembles  in  taste,  smell,  and  flavour,  the 
officinal  valerian,  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  it  will 
be  found  equally  efficacious  with  that  root,  as  an  anti- 
spasmodic,  in  epilepsy,  hysteria,  and  other  convulsive 
disorders. 

ViTEx  Negundo.  (W.)  l^isinda  and  Sam¥haluJ<^'^  H. 

Sind'huca  and  Sindliavora,  S. 

This  elegant  shrub  is  very  generally  cultivated  in 
Hindustan,  as  well  on  account  of  its  beauty,  as  its 
valuable  medicinal  qualities.  It  delights  in  a  watery 
situation,  and  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings.^ 

The  leaves  of  the  Nisinda  have  a  better 
claim  to  the  title  of  discutient,  than  any  other 
vegetable  remedy  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
Their  efficacy  in  dispelling  inflammatory  swellings 
of  the  joints,  from  acute  rheumatism,  and  of 
the  testicles,  from  suppressed  gonorrhoea,  has  often 


(1)  Sumhhaloo  Sumaloo, 

*  The  following  curious  remark  of  Acosta,  on  the  facility  with 
which  lliis  tree  is  cultivated,  shew's  the  high  estimation  in  which  the 
T^isinda  was  held  in  his  time :  “  Adeo  frequens  est  hujus  arboris 
“  usus  ad  medendum  in  illis  regionibus,  lit  nisi  Deus  praecisos  ramos 
“  mulliplici  faetura  renasci  faceret,  jam  diu  fuissent  consumptae 
arbores,  aut  cert^  maximi  pretii  nunc  essent,”  Aromat.  Ub,  transi 
by  Clusius,  p.  287. 
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excited  my  surprise.  The  success  with  which  the  na¬ 
tives  employ  them  in  these  complaints,  has  induced 
some  European  practitioners  to  adopt  the  practice,  and 
I  hope  it  will  come  into  general  use.  The  mode  of 
employing  the  leaves  is  simple.  A  quantity  of  them, 
pulled  fresh  from  the  tree,  is  put  into  an  earthen  pot, 
*  and  heated  over  the  fire,  to  as  great  a  degree  as  can  be 
borne  without  pain.  They  are  then  applied  to  the  part 
affected,  in  as  large  a  quantity  as  can  be  conveniently 
kept  on  by  a  proper  bandage,  and  the  application  is 
repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day,  until  the  tumor  is 
dispelled. 


II.  Medicinal  Drugs. 

I.  VEGETABLE. 

THE  following  vegetable  drugs  are  imported  into 
Hindustan  from  the  neighbouring  countries,  none  of 
the  plants  which  yield  them  being  either  indigenous, 
or  found  in  ^a  cultivated  state  in  the  Peninsula.  The 
drugs  themselves,  however,  are  in  common  use  with 
the  native  practitioners,  and  sold  in  all  the  principal 
bazars. 


Asa  fcetida.  iT/wg(dH.  Hinga  S, 

Ferula  Asa  fcetida  i 

feriua  Asa  jcetiaa.  22. 

Benzoin,  Lubdn  H.  and  Arab. 

Sturax  Benzoin  [  ^^0  and  659. 

Atyrax  jsenzoin.  |woodville,  II.  200. 

Cajeput  Oil.  Cajuputu,  Malay. 

Melaleuca  Leucodendron,  ^^oodv^lle^^I\^^44 


(l)  Heeng,  . 


(?)  Loo^an» 
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Camphor.  H,  Carfura  S. 

Laurus  Camphor cu 
Chi  NA  Root,  Cliob  Chini(^^  H. 


r  Murray,  IV.  445^ 
'IWoodville,  IV.  66.. 


S?mlax  China 


Murray,  I.  490, 
Woodville,  IV.  66* 


This  root  was  formerly  held  in  high  estimation  in 
Europe,  as  a  remedy  for  the  venereal  disease ;  but  has 
long  been  superseded  by  its  congener,  the  Smilax 
Sarsaparilla ;  yet  this  last  has  been,  by  some  authors  of 
great  authority,  considered  as  a  very  inert  substance, 
and  scarcely  possessing  any  medicinal  virtue  whatsoe¬ 
ver.* *  Those  who  judge  more  favourably  of  its  efficacy, 
may,  in  cases  where  it  cannot  be  procured,  have  re¬ 
course  to  the  China  root,  as  a  substitute.  jDr.  Wood- 
ville,  after  observing  that,  like  the  Sarsaparilla,  the 
‘‘  China  root  contains  a  considerable  share  of  bland 
nutritive  matter,’'  adds,  that  it  appeared  to  him 
not  less  adapted  to  the  auxiliary  purposes  of  medi- 
cine.”f  If  the  sanative  virtue  of  these  roots  depends 
on  this  nutritive  matter,  which  is  probably  the  case, 
the  China  root  would  seem  to  claim  the  preference ; 
as  it  contains  it  in  a  much  larger  proportion,  amount¬ 
ing  to  upwards  of  half  the  weight  of  the  root;J  but 
there  is  much  difficulty  in  appreciating  the  comparative 
eihcacy  of  medicines  of  such  moderate  activity  as  the 
two  in  question.  The  China  root  was  formerly  much 
used  in  the  hospitals  here  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  could  judge 
from  my  own  experience,  its  utility,  either  as  an  auxi¬ 
liary  to  mercury,  or  fer  improving  the  general  health 
after  the  use  of  that  remedy,  is  at  least  equal  to  that 
of  the  Sarsaparilla. 


(1)  Kafoor.  (2)  Chob  Ckeenee, 

•  ♦  J.  Hunter,  Vcn.  Dis.  p.  3/1.  Cullen,  Mat.  Med.  p.  200, 
Duncan,  Edinh.  Isevv  Disp.  Ed.  1806. 
t  Med.  Hot.  lY.  67.  t  Aikin’s  Dew  IS,  Mat.  Med.  II.  p.  331. 
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Gloves,  Laung^^)  H*  Lavanga  S, 

Caryophyllus  Aromaticus.  {  wSll 

CoLUMBO  Root.  Kalumb,  Mosambique. 

{Murray,  VI,  153, 
Woodville,  IV.  164. 
Asiat.  Res,  X,  385. 
See  the  interesting  account  of  this  valuable  root  in 
the  10th  volume  of  the  As.  Res.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  by  Z)r,  Berry's  meritorious  exertions,  we  may 
soon  have  the  plant  cultivated  in  this  country. 


CuBEBS,  Cuba!)  Chini^^)  H, 

Murray,  V,  37. 

Galls,  (Aleppo.)  Maju  P'hal^^)  U.  MdjuPlialS^ 
Quercus  Cerris*  Murray,  I.  10^, 

Quercus  Robur^  Woodville,  IL  346, 

Gambir,  Ga7nbir}i^  from  the  Malay, 

Uncaria  Gambeer^  Roxb.  PL  Coi\  III, 

Funis  Uncatus^  Rumph,  Amb.  V,  63, 
Nauclea  Gambii\  Hunter,  Linn^  Trans*  IX,  218, 
This  substance  is  used,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Malay  countries,  for  manducating  with  the  Betel  leaf 
and  Areca  nut,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Catechu  is 
by  the  natives  of  Hindostan,  It  is  prepared  from  the 
leaves  of  the  shrub  above  referred  to,  (which  belongs 
to  a  genus  nearly  allied  to  the  Nauclea, )  in  two  differ¬ 
ent  modes.  1,  By  boiling  the  leaves,  and  inspissating 
the  decoction,  2,  By  infusing  the  leaves  in  warm  wa¬ 
ter  for  some  hours,  when  a  fecula  subsides,  which  is 
inspissated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  formed  into 
small  cakes.  The  Gambir  prepared  in  this  last  mode 
is  by  far  the  best.  In  appearance  and  sensible  qualities, 
it  resembles  the  Catechu,  as  also  in  its  medicinal 
properties.  Its  taste  is  powerfully  astringent,  and  at 
lirst  bitter,  but  afterwards  sweetish.  Tried  bv  the 


(I)  Laong^ 


(2)  Koopab  ChccncQt 


(3)  Mqjoo  P’hulm 
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gelatine  test^  the  Gambir  appears  to  contain  more  of 
the  Tannin  principle  than  any  other  vegetable  astrin¬ 
gent  ;  and,  were  it  not  for  its  high  price,  would  be  a 
most  valuable  material  for  the  preparation  of  leather. 

Gamboge  GalikaUi.  Cingalese. 

Stalagmiiis  Gambogioides.  Murray,  IV.  106  &  654. 
Manna.  SJurkhisJit(^)  H.  and  P.  Tereftijahin,  Arab. 
Manna  Fersicuin,  Fothergill,  Phil.  Tr.  XLIII.  47. 


The  manna  sold  in  the  bazars  here,  is  imported  from 
Bussorah,  and  is  the  same  with  that  described  by  Di\ 
fothergill  in  the  paper  to  which  I  have  referred.  The 
plant  which  yields  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  Hedysarum 
Alhagi  ( L. )  It  is  a  very  impure  kind,  and  far  inferior 
in  quality  to  the  Calabrian  manna.  ' 


Myrrh.  Murr  ^nd  B6l  H.  Bola  S. 

Mnrrha  /Murray,  VI.  213. 
iMUnha  Iwoodville,  IV.  167. 

Nutmegs.  J dephal^'^)  Jdtiphalo  S. 

The  Mace.  Jawatri  (3)  H.  Jdtipatri  S. 

Myristica  <4ro7natica,  Murray,  VI.  135. 

Myristica  JMoschata,,  Woodville,  II.  363, 

Bhubare.  JRheum  Balmatmru  Bevand  H. 


Sago. 


Scibudana  II. 

SaguSy  Riimphii. 


Murray,  IV.  362. 
Woodville,  I.  127, 

Murray,  V.  13, 


Sago  is  procured  from  the  trunks  of  several  other 
palms  beside  that  mentioned  by  Murray,  An  ex¬ 
cellent  kind  is  prepared  from  the  tree  called,  by 
Enmplmis^  Gomutus  Gomuto,  (Amb.  L  57  and  by 
Dr.  Roxburgh^  Sagiierus  Rumphii,  (MS.)  This  tree 
is  also  valuable  on  account  of  the  black  fibres  which 
surround  the  trunk  at  the  insertion  of  the  leaves  \ 


(l)  ShcerFhishf;  (?)  Jayjkut,  (3)  Jiiwutree,  (4)  Reveund  Cheenee^ 
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which  afford  a  stronger  and  more  durable  cordage  for 
ships  than  any  other  vegetable  substance, 

Salep.  Salib  Misri,(0  H.  and  Arab. 

Orchis  Mascula  /Murray,  V.  278. 

urcnis  mascuia.  ^  Woodville,  II.  246. 

ScAMMONY.  SakfTiunyd^)  H.  and  Arab. 

^  7  7  c  •  /Murray^  VL  746. 

Convolvulus  bcammonia,  •<  ^  ,  o 

I  Woodville,  I.  13. 

Senna  Leaves.  Send  Meccij^'^)  H.  Sendj  Arab. 


2.  MINERAL. 

A.  METALLIC. 

Lead.  Sisa,^^)  H.  Sisaca,  S- 
The  white  oxide,  Scifeda,  H. 

■  The  red  oxide,  SindiLV,^^)  H.  Sindura^  S. 

The  semivitreous  oxide,  JMurdar  SengJ^^)  H.  &  P. 
Iron.  Loha,  H.  Loha  8i  At/ as,  S. 

The  Carbonate,  H,  Mandura  Sc  Sinliana,  S. 

The  Sulphate,  Casis^^)  H. 

Copper.  Taniba,  H.  Tamra,  S, 

The  Subacetite,  Zangar  Sc  Pitrai,  IL  Pitalata,  S* 
The  Sulphate,  Tuinja,  H.  Tuttlia,  S. 

Tin.  Ranga,  H,  Ranga  Sc  Trapu,  S. 

Antimony. 

The  Sulphuret,  SurmeliJ^'^^^  H.  Sanhira,  S. 

The  proper  grey  ore  of  antimony  is  imported  from 
Napal,  but  a  galena,  or  sulphuret  of  lead,  is  frequently 
sold  for  it  in  the  bazars,  under  the  name  of  Surmeh. 
Arsenic, 

The  white  oxide,  Samul-kliarjy^^)  H.  Sancdiya,  S. 


(1)  Salih  Misree.  (2)  Sooqmooniya,  (3)  Sana  Mukkee.  (4)  Secsa* 
(6)  Sindoor  (6)  Moordar-Sung.  (J)  Keet’fu  (8)  Kusces, 
(9)  Tootiyd,  {iO)  Sjormu,  (11)  Sum-ooL-Khar, 
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The  yellow  Siilphuret,  Hartdli^)  H.  Haritdlay  S. 
The  red  Sulphuret,  ManahSilaliy  S- 

Quick-silver.  Para,  H.  Pdrada,  S. 

The  red  Sulphuret^  Sliengerfp)  H, 

A  sub-muriate,  Rasca^urJ<^)  H* 

Shengerfy  or  fictitious  cinnabar,  is  prepared  by  the 
natives  in  a  very  simple  mode.  The  quick-silver  and 
sulphur  are  first  triturated  together,  until  a  black  sul¬ 
phuret  is  formed,  which  is  put  into  a  glazed  earthen 
pot,  similar  to  those  commonly  used  for  dressing  vic¬ 
tuals.  Over  this,  another  vessel  of  the  same  kind  is 
placed  inverted,  and  luted  to  it  with  clay.  Fire  is 
then  applied  to  the  undermost  vessel,  and  continued 
until  the  whole  of  the  contents  is  sublimed.  The  ap¬ 
paratus  is  then  suffered  to  cool ;  when  a  cake  of  cinna¬ 
bar  is  found  adhering  to  the  inner  surface  oF  the 
uppermost  pot. 

Shengerfis  used,  internally,  by  the  native  practition¬ 
ers,  as  antispasmodic,  and  for  the  cure  of  cutaneous 
diseases ;  but  it  is  employed  much  more  efficaciously 
by  them  in  fumigation,  for  such  cases  of  the  venereal 
disease  as  are  attended  with  ulcers  in  the  nose,  mouth 
and  throat.  The  fumigation  is  conducted  in  the  usual 
mode,  by  making  the  patient,  with  a  blanket  thrown 
over  him,  inhale  the  fumes  of  the  Shengei'f  ihro\m  on 
red  hot  iron.  In  this  mode,  the  cure  is  performed 
very  rapidly,  but  it  frequently  causes  a  violent  and 
dangerous  ptyalism  ;  nor  is  the  patient  always  secured 
by  it  against  a  relapse  of  the  disease. 

Rascapur  is  another  mecurial  preparation,  in  great 
estimation,  and  much  used  by  both  the  Hindu  and 
Muhammedan  practioners.  There  are  various  modes 
of  preparing  it,  but  none  of  them  essentially  different 


'[l)  Hurtal, 


(2)  MimsiU  (3)  Shun^urf.  (4)  Ruskupoor. 
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from  the  others.  In  all  of  them  quick-silver  and 
Muriate  of  Soda  are  employed  in  equal  parts,  with 
the  addition  of  either  Sulphate  of  Alumine  or  Sulphate 
of  Copper.  By  the  kindness  of  Z)r.  Hunter,  I  have  now 
lying  before  me  three  different  processes  for  making 
Rascapur;  one  taken  from  a  Persian,  and  the  two 
others  from  Sanscrit  pharmacopoeias.  The  first,  which 
is  the  simplest,  and  least  uncertain  of  the  three,  is 
literally  as  follows  : 

Take  Quick'silver,  Armenian  Bole,  Allum,  (‘'some 
prefer  blue  vitridl,  but  allum  is  better,’)  Rock  Salt,  of 
each  nine  parts.  Rub  the  whole  in  a  mortar  with  water, 
and  let  them  harden.  Then  put  the  mass  into  a  glazed 
^‘'earthen  vessel,  and  place  inverted,  above  it,  another 
similar  vessel,  plastered  with  ashes,  and  the  milk  of 
Datura.  Lute  them  together  with  Philosopher’s 
clay,  and  keep  them  three  days  and  three  nights  in 
“  a  fire  made  with  cow  dung.  Then  let  the  vessels 
“cool,  and  take' out  what  adheres  to  the  bottom  ^ncl 
“sides  of  the  upper  vessel.  This  is  the  Rascapiir.” 

The  Quick-silver,  in  this  preparation,  is  combined 
with  a  less  proportion  of  the  muriatic  acid,  than  in  n 
corrosive  sublimate,  but  with  a  much  greater  propor¬ 
tion  of  it  than  in  calomel.  It  is  used  by  the  native 
practitioners  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  the  two 
preparations  just  mentioned  are  employed  by  the 
European.  It  requires,  however,  to  be  prescribed  with 
great  caution  ;  as  it  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful  mecurials  that  can  be  ventured  on  for  internal  use, 
but  uncertain  in  its  strength,  on  account  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  processes  by  which  it  is  made.  European  prac¬ 
titioners  need  never,  I  think,  have  recourse  to  it ;  as 
Quick-silver  may  always  be  procured  from  the  bazars, 
with  which  safer  and  equallv  efficacious  remedies 

i-  .i 

may  be  prepared. 
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B.  SALINE. 

Nitrate  of  Potash.  Shoraj  H.  Yavac  Sliora,  H. 
SiTLPHURic  Acid.  Gundac-ca  H. 

Sulphate  of  Soda.  Cliara  H. 

Sulphate  of  Alumine.  Pliitcari,  (3)  H.  Spliatica,  S. 
Impure  Carbonate  of  Soda.  H.  Sorjica,  S. 

Muriate  of  Ammonia.  Nosdder,^^)  H, 

Muriate  of  Soda.  Nemec,^^)  H. 

Muriate  of  Soda,  fused  with  the!  Bit-ldban^^)  Sc  Cdla 
fruit  of  Phyllanthus  Emblica.  J  NemeCji^^  H. 

The  following  process  for  making  this  salt,  was  com^ 
miinicated,  by  a  native  druggist,  to  Mr.  Turnbull,  at 
Mirzapore,  and  actually  performed  in  his  presence. 
JVLr.  Colehrooke  informs  me,  that  it  nearly  corresponds 
with  the  process  which  he  found  described  in  a  Persian 
treatise  on  medicines.  Fifty-six  pounds  of  Sammur 
salt  (a  fossile  muriate  of  Soda)  are  mixed  with  twenty 
ounces  of  dried  Aonlas,  (Emblic  Myrobalans. ) 
One  fourth  of  these  materials  is  put  into  a  round 
earthen  pot,  with  a  narrow  mouth,  which  is  put  on 
a  fire-place  made  of  clay.  The  fire-place  has  a  hole 
at  the  bottom,  for  introducing  the  fire-wood.  After 
the  fire  has  been  lighted  about  an  hour,  and  the  ma- 
terials  in  the  pot  appear  to  be  melted,  the  rest  of 
the  materials  is  added  by  degrees.  The  whole  is 
then  exposed  to  a  strong  red  heat  for  about  six 
**  hours.  The  fire  is  then  allowed  to  die  away,  and  the 
pot  to  cool ;  which,  upon  being  broken,  is  found  to 
contain  about  forty-eight  pounds  of  Gala  Nemec,  or 
Bit-Iaban,’" 

The  Blt-Iaban,  or  Bit-noben,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  is  a  medicine  in  great  estimation  with 
both  the  Hindu  and  Muhammedan  physicians ;  but 


(1)  Gunduk-kci‘Uli\  (‘2)  K’hara  Noon.  (S)  P'kitkaree.  (N)  Sujc€-77nitt€tt 
^5)  Nosadiir,  (d)  Nmnuk.  (7)  Bit-luhun^  (8)  Kula^nimuk\ 
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particularly  with  the  former.  It  is  very  generally 
used  as  a  tonic  in  dyspepsia  and  gout,  as  a  deobstruent 
in  obstructions  of  the  spleen  and  mesenteric  glands, 
diseases  to  which  children  in  Hindostan  are  peculiarly 
liable ;  and  as  a  stimulant  in  chronic  rheumatism  and 
palsy.  It  is  also  one  of  the  many  remedies  employed 
as  a  vermifuge.  For  a  further  account  of  this  salt,  see 
A  Dissertation  on  the  Bit-Noben,  by  John  Henderson, 
of  the  Bengal  Medical  Establishment.  8vo.  Lond. 
-  1803.’* 

Mr,  Henderson j  having  carried  some  of  the  Bit- 
Noben  to  England,  it  was  analysed  by  J\lr.  Accum, 
and  the  result  was  as  follows : 

Four  hundred  and  eighty  grains  of  the  salt  yielded 

Black  oxide  of  Iron, -  6  Grains. 

vSulphur, -  14 

Muriate  of  Lime, -  12 

Muriate  of  Soda, -  444  ^ 

47B 

Loss, - 4 

4^ 

Nicholson’s  Journal  for  August,  1803. 

From  this  analysis  we  may  conclude,  that  the  Virtues 
of  Bit-laban,  beyond  what  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to 
the  Muriate  of  Soda,  depend  on  the  proportion  of  iron 
contained  in  it.  This  metal  appears  to  have  been 
obtained,  during  the  process,  from  the  Myrobalans. 

Impure  Borate  of  Soda.  Sohaga,  H,  Tancana,  S. 

C.  INFLAMMABLE. 

Sulphur.  Gandhac,^^)H.  Gandhaca.  S. 


(1)  Gund-huk. 

o 
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Petroleum.  Mitli  /d(')  IL  Neft,  Arab. 

This  mineral  oil  is  imported  from  the  BuniTa  conn?- 
try.  See  an  account  of  the  Petroleum  wells  near 
Rainanghong,  by  Captain  Cox,  in  the  6th  Vol.  of  the* * 
As.  Res. 

The  oil  is  met  with  in  the  bazar  of  very  different 
degrees  of  purity  ;  sometimes  perfectly  limpid  and 
thin ;  at  other  times  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  of 
the  consistence  of  syrup.  The  first  sort  only  should 
be  used  in  medicine.  It  has  a  strong,  penetrating, 
not  disagreeable  smell,  and  a  pungent,  acrid  taste. 
It  is  very  generally  employed  by  the  native  practi¬ 
tioners  externally,  as  a  stimulant  in  paralytic  com¬ 
plaints,  and  in  chronic  rheumatism.  In  this  last  disease. 
I  can,  from  my  own  experience,  recommend  it  as  an 
efficacious  remedy  ;  having  found  much  greater  bene¬ 
fit  from  it,  than  from  the  more  costly  Cajeput  oil, 
which  I  had  previously  used. 

Amper.*  Ca!i-niba,(^)  H.  and  P. 


a  ANIMAL. 
Musk.  Meshlc.  (3)  H.  and  P. 


(1)  Mittee  id.  (2)  Kuhrooha,  (3)  Mmhh 

*  A  concrete,  re^inons  substance  is  imported  from  Bus.sora,  which 
passes,  at  the  Calcutta  Custom-house,  and  is  also  sold  iu  the  bazar, 
under  the  name  of  Cahruha,  or  Amber ;  but  vsliich  I  found,  011  ex- 
aniijraticM),  to  be  real  Copal,  the  resin  so  much  used,  in  England,  as- 
a  varnish.  This  substance  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  Coacli- 
inakers  in  Calcutta.  It  resembles  so  perfectly  the  tinest  amber,  in 
colour  and  texture,  that  the  jewellers  make  necklaces  of  it,  which 
pass  for  those  of  genuine  Amber,  and  from  wdiich  it  is  extremely  difir- 
cult  to  distinguish  them.  The  Copal  is,  I  believe,  the  produce  of  the 
Vateria  Indica,  a  tree  which  grow's  on  the  Malabar  Coast.  I  was 
favored  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  with  a  specimen  of  the  resin  of  that  tree  ; 
and  found  it,  both  in  appearance  and  chemical  qiuilities,  to  coincide 
entirely  with  genuine  Copal. 
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Ambergpjse.  AmberJ<^^  H.  Ambara,  S. 

Considerable  quantities  of  this  substance  are  some¬ 
times  brought  to  Calcutta  by  the  Commanders  of 
trading  vessels,  who  find  it  floating  on  the  Indian 
Ocean,  or  adhering  to  rocks,  chiefly  among  the  Mo¬ 
luccas,  and  other  islands  to  the  eastward.  It  is  esteem¬ 
ed,  by  the  natives,  as  the  most  agreeable  of  all  per¬ 
fumes,  more  especially  by  the  Mahummedans.  Their 
physicians  consider  it  also  as  an  Aphrodisiac,  a  class  of 
medicines  of  great  importance  in  their  pharmacopoeias, 
but  which  probably  contains  not  a  single  article  that 
has  any  claim  to  that  title. 

Honey.  JVledhuS'^^  SheJied,^^)  Fm  Medlvi,S, 

Wax.  Mom,  H.  and  P.  MedhiichAiishta,  S. 

Lac.  Ldcli  Ldh,  H.  Lacsha,  S. 

Hirudo  Medicinalis,  (L.  )  JonCji^)  H.  Jelauca,  S. 

Leeches  are  found,  in  stagnant  ponds  and  ditches, 
in  every  part  of  Hindustan.  In  a  country  in  which 
general  bleeding  is  so  much  seldomer  required,  or 
admissable,  than  in  cold  climates,  and  where  conse¬ 
quently  the  practitioner  must  more  frequently  have 
recourse  to  topical  bleeding,  it  is  fortunate  that  this 
animal,  so  convenient  for  the  latter  purpose,  can  at 
all  times  be  procured. 

Meloe  Giciiorei.  (  L.  )  TelinU^)  H. 

A  very  full  and  accurate  description  of  this  species 
of  Meloe,  has  been  given  in  the  6th  Vol.  of  the  Asia¬ 
tic  Researches,  by  Colonel  Hardwicke,  to  whom  we  are' 
indebted  for  this  valuable  acquisition  to  our  Materia 
Medica.  The  insect  abounds  in  every  part  of  Bengal, 
Bahar  and  Oude.  In  the  rainy  season,  during  whiclj  it  is 
in  its  most  perfect  state,  it  is  found  feeding  on  the  flow¬ 
ers  of  the  various  species  of  Hibiscus  and  Sida,  and  is 


I 

{l)Unibitr,  {2)  Mud  ox  Mudhoo,  (,S)Skuhud.  {i)Jonk.  {5)  T€Un€€4 

o  2 
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readily  distinguished,  by  the  three  transverse,  undu¬ 
lated  black  bands  on  its  yellow  Elytra,  which  consti¬ 
tute  its  specific  character. 

4 

The  Meloe  Cichorei,  when  applied  to  the  skin,, 
produces  effects  precisely  similar  to  those  caused  by 
the  Spanish  blistering  fly,  for  which  this  insect  will  be 
found  a  perfectly  adequate  substitute,  either  as  an 
external  stimulant,'  a  rubefacient,,  or  for  raising  a 
complete  blister,  according  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
applied. 

The  flies  should  be  gathered  in  the  morning  or 
evening,  and  immediately  killed  by  exposing  them  to 
the  steam  of  boiling  vinegar.  They  should  then  be 
thoroughly  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  after¬ 
wards  put  into  bottles  to  preserve  them  from  humidity.. 


.  C  •  ' 
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In  the  famous  Ta7ijore  pill,  mentioned  by  the  in¬ 
genious  Doctor  Patrick  Russel,  as  being  in  such 
estimation  on  the  coast,  for  the  cure  of  the  bite  of 
the  serpent,  we  find  arsenic  is  an  ingredient ;  a  sti¬ 
mulus  of  so  powerful  a  nature,  that  it  destroys  life, 
on  common  occasions,  in  a  very  minute  quantity.  In 
this  district,  the  natives  use  the  stimulus  of  heat ;  it 
being  a  common  practice  with  them,  to  place  near  a 
strong  fire  persons  bitten  by  snakes.  They  also  ad¬ 
minister  ardent  spirits,  and  hot  spices  internally;  and 
further  compel  the  patient  to  take  as  much  exercise 
as  he  possibly  can.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  re¬ 
medies  they  thus  make  use  of,  from  the  experience  and 
observation  of  ages,  in  countries  where  accidents  from 
the  bite  of  serpents  must  be  particularly  frequent, 
should  tend  to  confirm  the  principle  of  cure  1  have 
pointed  out  from  my  case,  namely,  that  of  excite¬ 
ment  from  the  use  of  stimuli. 

It  were  foreign  to  such  a  communication  as  this,  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  several  opinions  that 
have  been  entertained,  of  the  nature  of  the  poison 
of  the  serpent,  and  of  the  particular  manner  in  which 
it  acts,  upon  being  received  into  the  human  body. 
The  many  experiments,  that  have  been  made  with  it, 
upon  various  animals,  have  tended  only  to  establish 
the  degree  of  its  virulence  in  the  different  species  of 
serpents  ;  for  the  subjects  of  these  experiments,  being 
unable  to  communicate  what  they  felt  and  suffered 
from  the  poison,  whatever  opinion  was  formed,  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  acted,  is  entirely  conjectural; 
and  accordingly,  every  writer,  who  has  made  it  the 
object  of  his  inquiry,  has  left  it  in  the  original  state 
of  uncertainty,  in  which  he  found  it. 
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DESCRIPTIONS 

OF  SEVERAL  OF  THE 

Monamlroiis  Plants  of  India, 

BELONGING  TO 

THE  NATURAL  ORDER, 

CALLED 

Scitaminece  by  Linnjsus,  Cannm  by  Jussieu,  and 
Drimyrhizce  by  Vei^tenat. 

BY  W.  ROXBURGH,  M.  D. 

ri^ 

JL  HE  venerable  founder  of  the  Society,  the  late  Sir 
William  Jones,  justly  observes,  Avhen  describing 
one  of  his  favourite  plants,  Bhu'champaca,  Asiatic 
Researches^  4.  243. 

‘‘  Among  all  the  natural  orders^  there  is  none,  in 
“  which  the  genera  seem  less  precisely  ascertained 
by  clear  essential  characters^  than  in  that,  which 
(for  want  of  a  better  denomination,)  has  been  called 
“  Scitamineous ;  and  the  judicious  Retz,  after  con- 
“  fessing  himself  rather  dissatisfied  with  his  own 
‘‘  generic  arrangement,  which  he  takes  from  the  ^or- 
der  of  the  coro/,  from  the  stamen^  and  principally 
‘‘  from  the  anther^  declares  his  fixed  opinion  that 
‘‘  the  genera  in  this  order  ivill  necer  he  determined 
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“  loitli  absolute  certainty^  until  all  the  scitamineous 
‘‘  plants  of  India,  shall  he  perfectly  described. 

Kcenig  was  the  first  botanist  of  the  Linnaeail 
School,  that  had  resided  long  enough  in  India.,  to 
acquire  any  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  scitaminean 
plants  of  this  country ;  for  it  is  only  in  the  living,  or 
recent  state,  that  their  flowers  can  be  well  under¬ 
stood  ;  particularly  the  nice  structure  of  the  anther^ 
which  is  here  of  more  importance  in  determining  the 
genera,  than  in  any  other  order.  From  the  labours 
of  Kcenig,  Retz  was  enabled  to  make  his  arrano'e- 
ment,  and  there  first  pointed  out  the  anther  as  the 
chief  organ  ;  which  has  very  lately  been  successfully 
followed  up  by  Roscoe,  in  his  “  nefo  arrangement 
of  the  plants  of  the  Monandrian  Class.,  usually  called 
^cilamineoe!^  Trans,  of  Linn.  Soc.  8.  330.  To  these 
authorities,  I  gladly  add  my  own  experience  and 
suffrage. 

Although  amongst  the  plants  of  this  very  natural 
order,  there  is  a  wonderful  similarity,  yet  they  very 
naturally  separate  into  two  divisions.  To  the  first 
belong  such  as  are  truly  herbaceous,  (that  is,  perish¬ 
ing  annually  down  to  the  root,)  viz.  all  the  species 
of  Curcuma.,  Kcempferia.,  Zingiber.,  and  Globha.,  as 
well  as  our  solitary  species  of  Hedychium.  To 
the  second^  or  more  permanent  division,  belong 
Canna.,  Phrynium.,  Amomum.,  and  Alpinia.  Our 
single  species  of  Cosfus  forms  a  link,  which  joins 
these  ;  for  its  stems  are  sometimes  biennial,  or  more 
durable,  though  in  general  herbaceous. 

In  all,  the  root  is  of  two  or  more  years  duration. 
That  part,  which  I  call  the  bulb^  is  solid,  generally 
of  an  ovate  shape,  and  gives  support  to  all  the  parts 
of  the  plant  which  appear  above  ground  ;  as  well  as 
to  the  creeping,  jointed,  often  palmate  tubers  ;  from 
these,  as  well  as  from  the  base  of  the  bulbs,  spring 
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the  proper  fibrous  roots,  which  penetrate  deep  into 
the  soil ;  and  in  some  of  the  genera,  many  of  them 
end  in  oblong  pendulous  tubers. 

The  leaves^  in  most  of  the  genera,  are  bifarious, 
(pointing  two  ways,)  their  shape  is  very  generally 
lanceolar,* * * §  or  lanceolate, f  with  entire  margins,  and 
fine  subulate,  or  filiform  points.  The  leafstalks^  or 
petioles^  are  invariably  sheathing,  or  invest  whatever 
is  within  them  in  form  of  sheaths,  or  tubes.  From  a 
single  strong  nerve,  or  rib,  numerous,  simple,  deli¬ 
cate  veins  take  their  rise,  and  run  to  the  margin, 
forming  with  the  nerve,  an  angle  of  about  thirty 

The  inflorescence  is  pretty  constantly  the  same  in 
each  genus,  but  differs  widely  in  the  different  genera. 

All  SaVammca??.  flowers  consist  of  a  superior  calyx^ 
an  irregular,  one-petalled  corolla  with  double  bor¬ 
der.  J  A  single  filament^  inserted  on  some  part  of 
the  corolla,  generally  on  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  op¬ 
posite  to  the  lip  ;  supporting  a  single^  or  double  an¬ 
ther^  which  is  naked,  or  variously  appendaged.  A 
germ^  for  the  most  part  three-celled, §  which,  in 
those  genera  with  a  double  anther,  and  whose 
style  remains  free  down  to  its  insertion  on  the 
germ,  is  invariably  crowned  with  two  small 
glandular  bodies,  (nectaria  of  Kcenig,  and  Ret- 
zius;)  one  on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the 


*  Tapering  equally  at  each  end. 

f  Broadest  at,  or  near  the  base,  and  from  thence  ta])ering  to  the  apex. 

%  The  exterior  border  is  uniformly  divided  into  three  segments, 
which  cannot  form  any  good  part  of  the  essential  character ;  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  the  interior  divisions  may  be  advantageously 
employed  therein ;  and  it  is  by  employing  this  part  that  I  difter 
most  from  Roscoe,  whose  elegant,  concise  method  I  admire  much. 

§  The  only  exception,  known  to  me  at  present,  is  Globba ;  there 
the  germ  is  one-ceiled,  with  the  seeds  attached  to  three  parietal  re¬ 
ceptacles. 
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style,  within  the  bottom  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla. 
The  style^  in  all  the  genera  with  a  double  anther,  is 
of  a  very  delicate,  filiform  structure,  with  its  apex 
lodged  in  a  deep  groove  between  the  lobes  of  the  an¬ 
ther,  elevating  the  ciliate,  infuiidibuliform  stigma^  a 
little  beyond  the  apex  of  the  anther.  In  the  two  ge¬ 
nera  with  a  single  anther  (viz.  Canna  Plmjmum^) 

it  forms  part  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla ;  above  that  it 
is  robust,  and  supports  itself.  The  seed  vessel^  in  alb 
except  Glohba^  is  three-celled,  each  containing,  (ex¬ 
cept  in  Phrynium^J  more  seeds  than  one,  which  in 
most  of  the  genera  are  arilled^  and,  except  in  Glohha. 
attached  to  the  axis  of  the  capsule. 

MONANDRIA. 

MONOGYNIA. 

*  Anther  simple, 

1 .  Canna.  Style  growing  to  the  tul3e  of  the  corolla,  above 
spatulate.  Stigma  linear.  Capsule  3-cellecl,  many-seeded. 

2.  Phrynium.  Style  growing  to  the  tube  of  the  corolla, 
above  uncinate.  Stigma  infundibuliform.  Capsule  tri- 
coccous. 

I 

**  Anther  double, 

3.  Hedychium.  Corolla  with  interior  border  3-parted,  and 
resupinate.  Anther  naked.  Ceipsule  3-celled,  many-seeded. 

4.  K^mpferia.  Corolla  with  interior  border  3-parted.  An¬ 
ther  with  bifid  crest.  Capsule  3-cclled,  many-seeded. 

5.  Curcuma.  Corolla  with  interior  border  3-parted.  An¬ 
ther  bicalcarate.  Capsule  3-celled,  many-seeded. 

6.  Amomum.  Corolla  with  interior  border  unilabiate.  Anther 
with  entire,  or  lobate  crest.  Capsule  3-celled,  many- 
seeded. 

7.  Zingiber.  Corolla  with  interior  border  unilabiate.  An¬ 
ther  beaked.  Capside  3-celled,  many  seeded. 

8.  CosTUS.  Corolla  with  interior  border  subcampanulate. 
Anther  on  the  centre  of  the  lanceolate  filament.  Capsule 
3-celled,  many-seeded. 

V^OL.  XL 
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0.  Alpinia.  Corollo  with  interior  border  unilabiate.  Anther 
naked.  Capsule  3 -celled,  many  seeded. 

10.  Globba.  Filament  long,  slender,  incurved,  with  tubu¬ 
lar  winged  base.  Capsule  one-celled,  receptacles  parietal ) 
seeds  many.  * 

1.  CANNA. 

Gen.  Char.  Anther  single,  attached  to  the  edge  of  the 
petal-like  filament.  Style  spatulate,  growing  to  the  tube  of 
the  corolla.  Stigma  linear*  Capside  3-celled,  3-valved. 
Seeds  several,  naked. 

0.  Canna  mdica,  Linn.  sp.  pi.  ed.  Willd.  1.  3. 

Leaves  ovate-lanceolate.  Segments  of  the  inner 
border  of  the  corolla  lanceolate,  and  bidentate. 

Krishna-tamara  of  the  Telingas. 

Katu-bala,  Rheed.  mal.  1.  t.  43. 

Cannacorus,  Rumph.  arnb.  5.  t.  71. 

The  red  and  yellow  are  common  in  every  garden 
over  Ifidia.^  and  in  flower  all  the  year.  The  parts  of 
the  corolla  are  exactly  alike  in  both.  ^The  yellow 
\mety  of  the  Hortns  Kewensisy  C.luteaof  Roscoe, 
must  therefore  be  different,  as  the  inner  limb  of  the 
corolla  is  there  bifid. 

CANNA  INDICA. 

Katuballa.  Rheed.  Daun  Tassibeh.  Rumph. 

Hind.  Sabbajaya,  Sarvajaya. 

Beng.  Sarbajaya.  The  red  variety,  Lai  sarbajaya. 

Malab.  Catubala,  Rana-celi. 

Malay,  Daneh-tasbih. 

In  a  catalogue  of  Indian  plants  (As.  Res.  Vol.  IV.  p.  236.)  Vana- 
celi  is  given  as  the  Sanscrit  name  of  the  Canna.  That  name  seems 
to  have  been  assumed  by  Sir  William  Jones  from  the  Hortus  Ma¬ 
lab  aricus  oi  Van  Rheede  ;  who  observes,  that  the  Brdhmanas  of 
Malabar  .call  this  plant  Rana  2ueri.  On  the  plate,  the  word  en¬ 
graved  in  Nagari  characters  is  Rdna-celi,  whence  Sir  William 
Jones  appears  to  have  deduced  tile  Sanscrit  Vanaceli.  But  the  word, 
as  exhibited  by  Van  Rheede,  corresponds  to  the  vernacular  name 
stated  by  him,  Katubala,  answering  likewise  to  the  Portugueze 
Figueira  de  Mato,  and  ’signifying  wild  plaintain  or  banana;  the 
plant  being  so  denominated  from  the  fancied  similarity  of  the 
leaves. 
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Turned  into  ►S«?75cr/L  the  name  would  therefore  be,  not  Vannceliy 
hut  V(ma  cadali  or  Arcmj/acada/i ;  which  accordingly  does  occur 
in  a  Sanscrit  treatise  on  the  Alateria  Medica,  entitled  Rdjanighantii; 
and  is  there  stated  as  corresponding  with  the  names  Rdnaceli  and 
Co-hdle  in  the  Marahatta  and  Canara  languages.  The  author  of 
that  treatise,  however,  understood  these  to  be  names  of  a  plant 
bearing  an  esculent  fruit :  for  he  has  so  placed  it  in  his  systematic 
arrangement  of  plants  by  their  uses.  It  must  be  inferred,  that, 
although  the  Cayina  indica  may  bear  the  appellation  of  Rdna-celi  in 
Malabar,  where  Van  Rheede’s  enquiries  were  conducted,  that 
name  belongs  to  one  of  the  wild  species  of  Musa  in  other  parts  of 
the  Dekhin. 

The  native  gardeners  at  Ndgpur,  and  I  believe  in  Hindustan  like¬ 
wise,  call  this  plant  Akilbehrn,  which  is  apparently  corrupted  from 
the  Arabic  Akik-ulbehr  qu.  Carnelion  of  the  sea.  In  Calcutta  it  is 
named  by  the  gardeners  Sabbajapd,  which  is  probably  meant  for 
Sarvajayd,  a  title  of  the  Goddess  Durga  all  conquering.’^  This 
name,  as  I  am  informed,  is  also  in  use  in  Hindustan. 

The  seed  of  the  Cann/i  indica  is  used  in  rosaries ;  whence  the 
Malay  name  Daun  Tassibeh  (i.  e.  Danehtasbih)  as  is  remarked  by 
Rumehius.  Note  by  the  President. 

2.  PIIRYNIUM. 

Gen.  Char.  Anther  single,  terminal  on  a  short  erect  fila¬ 
ment.  Style  growing  to  the  tube  of.  the  corolla.  .Stigina  ^ 
infundibuliform.  Capsule  3-celled,  3-valved.  Seed  soli¬ 
tary,  arilled  at  the  base.  Embryo  uncinate,  and  furnished 
with  a  pcrisperm. 

Hitherto  I  have  found  only  three  plants  that  can 
be  referred  to  this  genus,  viz.  Loureiro^s  Phi/l~ 
lodes  placentaricfy  Thalia  canmeformis  of  Forster, 
and  a  hew  one  from  the  late  Dr.  Anderson’s 
garden  at  Madras.  These  three  evidently  belong  to 
the  same  family  ;  and  I  prefer  Phri/niiim,  because 
one  of  our  species  is  that  from  which  Will  denow 
constituted  this  genus ;  and  the  other  two  agree  very 
perfectly.  (The  other  species^  of  Thalia^  viz.  gem- 
culata  and  dealbata  are  unknown  to  me,  except  by 
imperfect  descriptions.)  All  the  three  are  peren¬ 
nial,  with  similar,  jointed,  slowly  creeping  roots. 
Their  habit  is  however  different ;  yet  in  their  generic 
character  they  agree  particularly  well-;,  the  cahjx^ 
corolla.,  stamen.,  and  pistil  being  almost  exactly  the 
same  ;  and  in  dichotonmm^  and  capiiaium.,  the  tri-^ 
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coccoiis  capsule;  smooth,  round,  partially  arilled, 
nuciform  seeds;  perisperm,  and  hooked  embryo^  are 
perfectly  similar.  The  fruit  of  virgatum  i  have  not 
yet  seen. 

1.  Phuynium  dichotomum,  R, 

Shrubby,  dicbotomous.  Leaves  cordate. 
Arundastrum  Tonckat  seytan.  Rumph.  amh.  4.  t.  7. 

Thalia  cannwformis.  Linn.  sp.  pi.  ed.  Willd.  1.  16. 

Donax  Arundastrum.  Loureir.  Cochinch.  15.  is  no  doubt  this 
very  plant,  but  whether  Aublet's  Maranta  Tonchat,  or  not, 
I  cannot  presume  to  say. 

A  native  of  various  parts  of  India.,  Malay  Islandsy 
&c.  delights  in  humid,  or  watery  situations.  Flow¬ 
ering  time  the  hot,  and  rainy  seasons.  Seed  ripe  in 
July  and  August.  .  •  :  r :  . 

PHRYNIUM  DICHOTOMUM. 

Tonckat  Stytan.  Rumpu.  Thayng payng.  Buck. 

Beng.  Muctapata,  Madur-pata,  Pattipata. 

Malay.  Takat  Shaitan. 

Mats  liiade  of  the  split  stems  of  this  plant,  being  smooth  and 
particularly  cool  and  refreshing,  are  termed,  in  Hindi,  Sital-pdti, 
which  signifies  a  cool  mat :  whence  the  plant  itself  is  said  to  bear 
the  same  name.  Suspecting,  however,  this  to  be  a  misappropria¬ 
tion  of  the  term,  1  have  inquired  of  natives  of  the  eastern  parts  of 
Bengal,  who  assure  me,  that  the  plant  is  named  Muctapata,  Md- 
durputa  or  Pattipata,  and  that  the  mat  only  is  called  Sitalpdti. 

Thi^  term  is  in  use  in  Bengal,  as  w'ell  as  Hindustan,  and  is  com¬ 
posed  of  words  of  Sanscrit  origin.  It  does  not,  however,  appear 
that  the  corresponding  compound  term  Sitala-pnitica  is  employed 
in  the  Sanscrit  language,  as  a  name  either  for  the  plant,  or  for  the 
mat  made  of  its  stem.  Note  by  the  President. 

2.  Phrynium  virgatum.  R. 

Stems  vsimple.  Leaves  bifarious,  lanceolate. 

Found  in  the  late  Dr.  Anderson’s  garden  at  'Ma¬ 
dras.,  and  from  thence  introduced  into  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Calcutta.,  where  it  flowers  in  August,  but 
has  not  yet  produced  ripe  fruit. 

t 

The  roots  are  ligneous,  perennial,  and  creeping. 
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Stems  also  perennial,  numerous,  erect,  or  oblique, 
according  to  their  place  in  the  clump;  (for  they  grow 
in  tufts,  many  springing  from  the  same  root ;)  quite 
simple,  polished,  deep  green,  jointed :  lower  joints 
considerably  swelled;  general  height  from  6  to  8  feet. 
Leaves  bifarious,  short-petioled  on  their  sheaths,  lan¬ 
ceolate,  polished,  from  6  to  18  inches  long.  Inflo¬ 
rescence  long,  slender,  curved,  dichotomous,  termi¬ 
nal  spikes.  Flowers  rather  small,  pure  white,  ino¬ 
dorous.  Calyx^  corolla^  &c.  as  in  the  genus. 

I 

3.  Vhrynivm  capitatmn.  Linn.  sp.  pi.  ed.  Willd.l.l7* 
Stemicss.  Leaves  radical. 

VhyWodes  placent aria.  Lour eir.' Cochinch.  17. 

Naru-kila.  Rheed.  mal.  11.  f.  34. 

Cadali  of  the  Bengalese^  which  also  signifies  a  plaintain. 

A  native  of  Bengal  and  like  the  former  species, 
thrives  best  in  a  wet  soil ;  and  flowers  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  rainy  season. 

3.  HEDYCHIUM. 

Gen.  Char.  Corolla  with  long  slender  tube;  both  borders 
three-parted ;  inner  resupinate.  Anther  double,  naked. 
Capsule  3-celled,  3-valved.  Seeds  numerous,  arilled. 

.1.  Hedychium  coronarium.  Linn.  sj).  pi.  ed.  fVilld.  1.10. 
Curt.  Bot.  Mag.  708.  Retz.  ohs.  3.  7^- 
Gandsulium.  Riimph.  amh.  5.  t.  69.  f.  3.' 

Gooruk-nadtah,  also  Dulala-champa  of  the  Bengalese. 

I  have  only  seen  this  most  beautiful  plant  in  its 
cultivated  state,  though  a  native  of  various  parts  of 
India;  the  Malay  Archipelago.,  &c.  It  rises  with  a 
straight,  herbaceous  stem.,  furnished  with  alternate, 
bifarious,  lanceolate  leaves;  and  a  terminal,  oblong, 
compactly  imbricated  spike.,  of  very  large,  pure  white, 
exquisitely  fragrant floivers.,  which  continue  to  ex¬ 
pand  in  succession,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
rainy  season. 
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With  Retzius  and  Jussieu,  I  was  long  inclined 
to  consider  this  a  species  of  Ktempferia,  They  agree 
in  being  herbaceous;  in  the  long  slender  tubes  of 
their  corollas,  in  both  the  borders  being  three-parted, 
with  all  the  segments  exceedingly  alike ;  and  lastly 
in  the  structure,  and  contents  of  Iheir  germs. 

In  the  following  particulars  they  disagree,  Hedy-^ 
chium  being  caulescent,  with  terminal  inflorescence  ; 
whereas  in  K(empferia,  all  the  species  (known  to 
me,)  are  steinless,  with  radical  leaves,  and  spike.  In 
the  former,  the  interior  border  of  the  corolla  is  re¬ 
supine,  (that  is,  the  large  bifid  lobe  is  uppermost, 
the  two  smaller  under  it,  having  the  filament  be¬ 
tween,  with  the  two  polliniferous  grooves  of  the 
double  anther  on  the  upper  side,  fronting^ the  broad, 
two-lobed  lip  ;)  and  lastly,  in  having  a  crestless 
antht^r.  For  these  weightier  reasons,  I  am  now  in¬ 
duced  to  consider  it  a  distinct  genus.  The  inverted 
position  of  the  stamen,  and  inner  border  of  the  co- 
rollo,  seem  fully  as  cogent  as  the  nakedness  of  the 
anther. 

4.  KTEMPFERIA. 

Gen.  Char.  Corolla  with  long  slender  tube,  and  both  bor¬ 
ders  tbree-parted.  Anther  double,  surmounted  with  a  two- 

lobed  crest.  Capsule  3 -celled,  many  seeded. 

\ 

This  genus,  as  it  now  stands,  is  neat,  and  natural. 
The  plants  that  compose  it  are  all  natives  of  India, 
They  have  all  tuberous,  biennial  roots;  no  stem  ; 
their  radical,  and  herbaceous;  the  inflorescence 

a  lateral,  radical  spike  in  rotunda  ;  in  the  other  three 
central  (that  is,  rising  in  the  centre  of  the  leaves.) 
The  superior  calyx  is  subcylindric,  with  contracted, 
unequally  divided  mouth.  The  tube  of  the  corolla 
remarkably  long,  and  slender  ;  the  low’er  segment  of 
the  inner  border,  answering  to  the  lip^  or  Nectary^  is 
large,  two-lobed,  and  more  highly  coloured  than  any 
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Other  part.  The  characteristic  crest  of  the  double 
anther,  large  and  bifid,  or  bidentate.  Kcenig’s  nec- 
tarial  bodies  subulate.  The  stigma  infundibuliform  ; 
and  the  germ  3-celled,  with  many  seeds  in  each,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  axis.  The  ripe  seed  vessel  has  not  been 
seen,  so  rarely  do  they  arrive  at  that  state  ;  1  cannot 
therefore  say  whether  the  seeds  arearilled,  or  naked. 

1.  K.EMPFERIA  Galanga.  Linn,  sp,  pL  ed.  Willd.  1.  15. 

Leaves  sessile,  subrotund.  Spikes  central.  Upper 
segments  of  the  inner  border  of  the  corolla  oval. 
Soncborus.  Rumph,  amb.  5.  t.  69.  f.  2. 

Katsjula-kelengu.  Rheed.  mat,  11.  t.  41. 

Alpinia  sessilis.  Retz.  ohs.  3.  p.  62, 

Cliandra-mula  of  the  Bengalese. 

I  have  only  found  this  plant  in  its  cultivated  state. 
Kcenig  found  it  wild  in  the  vicinity  of  Malacca.  In 
Bengal  it  blossoms  during  the  rainy  season. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  has  been  so  kind  as  to  ascer¬ 
tain  that  the  dried  root  of  this  plant  is  unknown  to 
the  druggists  in  London. 

I 

Note  by  Dr.  Carey. 

This  plant,  which  is  said  to  be  Very  common  on  Uie  moun- 
tainoiis  districts  beyond  Chatgong,  is  called  Camala.  I  find  on 
further  enquiry,  that  it  is  cultivated  by  the  Jumma  Mugs,  and 
by  them  brought  down  and  sold  in  the  markets,  under  the  above 
**  name,  to  the  people  of  Bengal,  who  use  it  as  an  ingredient  in 
their  betle.^^ 

2.  KiEMPFERi A  roUmda.  Linn.  sp.  pi,  ed.  Willd.  1.  15. 

Leaves  oblong  (coloured.)  Spikes  radical,  and  before 
the  leaves.  Upper  segments  of  the  inner  border  of 
the  corolla  lanceolar,  acute. 

Malan-kua.  Rheed.  mal.  11.  t.  9. 

Bhuchampaca.  Asiatic  Researches.  A,  p.242. 

Bhuchampac,  or  Bhuichampa  of  the  Bengalese. 

\ 

/ 

A  native  of  various  parts  of  India.  In  it 

blossoms  during  the  hot  season,  when  the  plant  is 
destitute  of  leaves.  See  Sir  W.  Jones’  eleeant  de- 
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scription  of  this  charming  plant,  above  quoted,  under 
the  Sanscrit  name  Bhuchampaca, 

KiExMPFERIA  ROTUNDxl. 

This  plant  derives  its  name  of  ^hucliampa,  or  Ground  Michelia, 
from  the  radical  situation  of  the  spike,  joined  with  a  fancied  resem¬ 
blance  of  the  flower  to  the  Michelia  Champaca.  Another  denomi- 
]iation  (Malan-kuwa,)  by  which  it  is  known  in  Malabar  according 
to  Van  Rheede,  is  by  him  explained  as  signifying  mountain  ginger. 

From  the  vernacular  name  first  mentioned,  which  is  composed 
of  Sanscrit  words,  the  corresponding  Sanscrit  name  is  inferred  : 
and  authority  for  it  is  found  in  a  vocabulary  of  the  Sanscrit  lan¬ 
guage,  where  the  following  synonyma  are  added :  Tdmrapushpa, 
Sidd' ha-hand’ hu  Drughana.  The  first  of  these  names  indicates, 
that  the  flower  is  of  the  colour  of  copper  ;  which  may  perhaps  be 
reconciled  to  the  purple  hue  within  the  blossom  of  this  Kaemp- 
feria.  Note  by  the  President, 

3.  KiEMPFERiA  angustifolia,  JR.  i 

Leaves  radical,  lanceolate.  Spikes  central.  Upper 
two  segments  of  the  inner  body  of  the  corolla  linear- 
oblong,  obtuse. 

Canjan-boora  of  the  Hindoos.  , 

A  native  of  Bengal,  where  it  blossoms  during  the 
rains.  Dr.  Carey  informs  me  that  it  is  known 
amongst  the  native  gardeners  by  the  name  Madama- 
nirbiska,  and  used  as  a  remedy  for  cough,  for  which 
purpose  a  small  quantity  is  mixed  up  with  their 
Belle, 

V 

4.  K^mpferia  pandurata.  R, 

Leaves  petioled,  broad-lanceolar.  Spikes  central. 
Upper  two  segments  of  the  inner  border  of  the  co- 
rollo obovatc,  obtuse;  inferior  panduriform. 
Zerumbet  claviculatum.  Riimph,  amh,  5,  t.  G9,  f.  1.  and 
I  could  almost  wish  to  quote  Manja-kua.  Rheed.  mal,  1 1 . 
t,  10.  although  already  referred  to  by  Linnaeus  for  Cur¬ 
cuma  rotunda,  a  plant  I  have  never  met  with,  if  this  be 
not  it ;  and  again  by  Roscob  for  his  Kcempferia  ovata, 
which  seems  to  differ  from  our  plant,  in  the  shape  of  the 
leaves,  and  nectary,  or  lip. 

'-i  ♦ 

•  y 

A  native  of  Sumatra,  In  tliis  garden  it  flowers  in 
<)  uly  and  August. 
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5,  CURCUMA. 

Gen.  Char.  Coro//a  with  both  borders  three-parted.  Anther 
double,  base  bicalcarate.  Capsule  3-celled.  Seed  numer¬ 
ous,  arilled. 

The  plants  of  this  genus,  are  the  most  easily  dis¬ 
tinguished  of  all  the  Scitaminean  tribe  ;  Glohha  not 
excepted.  The  exact  uniformity  of  the  double,  crest- 
less,  calcarate  anther,  is  alone  a  sufficient  mark  to 
know  them  by.  But  unfortunately,  this  uncommonly 
great  similarity  extends  to  almost  every  other  part ; 
which  renders  it  so  difficult  to  distinguish  the  spe¬ 
cies,*  that  without  the  aid  of  colour,  I  should  de¬ 
spair  of  making  their  specific  characters  discrimi¬ 
native.  From  daily  habit  I  find  no  difficuly  in  re¬ 
cognizing  them,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  find 
words  that  Avill  convey  that  knowledge  to  others. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 

In  this  family,  as  well  as  in  the  other  herbaceous 
genera,  the  root  is  biennial,  and  consists  of  what  I 
shall  call  Bulbs^  Tabers,  and  Fibres.  The  former  are, 
during  the  first  year,  like  other  bulbs,  formed  in  the 
centre  of  the  bases  of  the  sheaths  of  the  leaves  ;  and 
may,  during  this  period,  be  called  phyllophorous  re¬ 
ceptacles.  These  bulbs  have  on  their  opposite  sides, 
a  vertical  row  of  buds,  corresponding  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  bifarious  leaves,  and  sheaths,  (there  being 
one  in  the  axil  of  each,)  which  grew  on  the  bulb. 
From  these  buds,  or  eyes,  issue  the  palmate  tubers, 
which  proceed  nearly  horizontal,  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions,  and  branch  out,  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  plant,  &c.  From  the  lower  part  of 
the  bulbs,  the  fibres,  or  genuine  roots,  chiefly  spring; 
these  are  strong,  thick,  long  fibres,  with  numerous 
small  fibrils  from  their  sides  ;  penetrate  deep  into  the 

*  I  say  species,  because  their  disagreements,  or  marks,  by  which 
I  sliall  attempt  to  discriminate  them,  are,  so  far  as  my  experiente 
8;oes,  invariable;  continuing  unchanged  year  after  year. 
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soil,  in  various  directions  ;  and,  in  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  species,  if  not  in  all,  several  of  them  ter¬ 
minate  in  a  single,  oblong  tuber.  These  are  inva¬ 
riably  less  deeply  coloured,  and  less  fragrant  than  the 
ovate  bulbs,  and  palmate  tubers  of  the  same  plant. 
In  various  parts  of  Jnri/n,  the  natives  prepare,  from 
these  tubers,  and  from  no  other  part,  a  very  fine, 
‘pure  white  starch  or  fecula,,  which  they  use  medi¬ 
cinally,  and  as  an  article  of  diet.  It  is  every  way 
like  ^vhat  is  met  with  under  the  name  arroiv-root ; 
and  the  process  for  obtaining  it  is  exactly  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  Dr.  Wright,  for  obtaining  that  sub¬ 
stance  from  the  roots  of  Maranta  arundinacea.  That 
followed  by  the  Malays,  is  mentioned  by  Rumpiiius 
in  his  Herbarium  Amboinense,  6.  P,  171* 

All  the  above  described  parts  lie  dormant  in  the 
ground,  the  whole  of  the  cool  season  ;  analogous  to 
the  winter  in  Europe;  and  on  the  approach  of  the 
rains,  the  buds  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  bulbs, 
which  had  remained  unproductive  during  the  first 
year,-  (that  of  their  formation,)  artd  on  the  apexes, 
rarely  the  alternate  buds,  sometimes  found  in  two 
rows  on  opposite,  (upper  and  under)  sides,  of  the 
palmate  tubers;  begin  to  swell,  and  produce  the 
plants  of  the  advancing  season,  which  perish  oA  the 
approach  of  the  winter,  &c.  In  no  instance  have  I 
found  the  pendulous  tubers  productive.  They  seem 
solely  intended  by  Providence  for  the  use  of  man. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  all  the  descrip¬ 
tions,  and  figures  of  the  roots  of  the  plants  of  this 
genus,  are  taken  when  in  their  most  perfect  state ; 
that  is,  during  the  winter,  or  cool  season,  when  no 
other  part  exists. 

In  all  the  species,  the  leaves  are  radical ;  as  it  is 
only  their  sheaths  that  form  the  resemblance  of  a 
short  stem.  They  are  bifarious,  and  herbaceous ; 
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making  their  ajppcarance  with  the  first  showers  in 
April,  or  May  ;  and  perish  about  the  beginning  of 
the  cool  season,  in  November. 

\  t 

The  inflorescence  is  constantly  a  simple,  erect 
scape,  of  a  few  inches  in  length  ;  either  lateral,  that 
is,  rising  from  the  root,  distinct  from  the  leaves,  and 
generally  with  or  before  they  appear;  or  central,  that 
is  springing  from  their  centre,  when  they  have  at¬ 
tained  their  greatest  luxuriance ;  supporting,  in  both 
cases,  in  loosely  imbricate,  simple,  subcylindric, 
erect,  comose  spike.  The  coma  is  composed  of  more 
highly  coloured  bractes  than  those  of  the  body  of  the 
spike,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part,  if  not  always, 
sterile.  The  flower-bearing  bractes  which  surround 
the  body  of  the  spike,  are  nearly  alike  in  all,  and 
have  their  lower  margins  united  to  the  backs  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  next  two  immediately  within,  and 
above  ;  forming  pouches  for  the  flowers,  of  which 
there  are  generally  three,  four,  or  five  in  each,  ex¬ 
panding  in  succession  ;  and  are  mixed  with  some 
small  proper  bractes,  which  help  to  form  the  fascicle. 

flowers  are  more  or  less  yellow  in  all ;  the  two 
upper  segments  of  the  interior  border  are  confined, 
in  an  erect,  or  somewhat  incurved  position,  by  the 
conical,  acute  apex  of  the  upper  segment  of  the  ex¬ 
terior  border ;  these  three  form  a  vault  over  the  an¬ 
ther  and  stigma,  giving  to  the  whole  the  appearance 
of  a  ringent  corolla.  The  lip  or  lower  segment  is 
large,  more  highly  coloured,  and  general] v  emargi- 
nate.  T\\e  filament  short,  and  broad  ;  standing  be¬ 
tween  two  superior  segments  of  the  inner  border, 
opposite  to  the  lip.  Anther  double  ;  the  lobes  sepa¬ 
rated  by  a  deep  groove,  through  which  the  style 
passes  ;  the  lower  end  of  each  lobe  ends  in  a  large 
conspicuous  spur,  which  for  these  twenty  years  past, 
I  have  considered  the  essential  character  of  the  ge¬ 
nus.  Style  fdiform.  The  nectarial  bodies  which 
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embrace  its  base,  are  here  subulate.  The  stigma  is 
somewhat  bilabiate,  and  infundibuliform,  and  gene¬ 
rally  ciliate.  The  germ  is  superior,  3-celled,  with 
numerous  seeds  in  each,  attached  to  the  axis.  This 
genus,  like  other  plants  abounding  in  other  means  of 
extending,  or  continuing  the  individual,  very  rarely 
ripen,  their  seed ;  when  they  do,  the  progress  is 
rapid,  three  or  four  weeks  being  the  usual  time  be¬ 
tween  the  flower  and  seed.  The  capsule  is  oval, 
smooth,  pale  straw  colour,  thin,  and  nearly  pellucid, 
3-celled,  but  there  is  no  regular  division  into  valves. 
When  the  seeds  are  ripe,  the  elasticity  of  the  seg¬ 
ments- of  the  arils  bursts  the  vertex  into  various  por¬ 
tions,  from  whence  the  seeds  are  soon  expelled,  by 
the  elastic  power  of  the  aril.  Seeds  several  in  each 
cell,  arilled,  shape  various,  but  the  most  prevailing 
is  oblong.  Aril  cut  to  the  very  base,  into  several 
slender,  unequal,  white,  fleshy  segments ;  which 
unite  to  the  seed  round  the  umbilicus.  Integuments 
two  ;  exterior  spongy,  with  highly  polished,  slip¬ 
pery,  light  brown  surlace :  interior  membranaceous. 
Perisperm  (albumen  of  Gartner,)  pure  white, 
hard,  but  friable,  and  occupies  the  lower  half  of  the 
seed.  Vitelliis  clearer,  but  less  white,  and  of  a 
harder,  and  tougher  texture  than  the  albumen,  oc¬ 
cupying  the  upper  half  of  the  seed,  and  is  particu¬ 
larly  fragrant.  Embryo  length  of  the  seed,  tending 
to  be  clavate.  Radicle  truncate,  resting  immedi¬ 
ately  over  the  umbilicus. 

Sect.  I.  Spikes  lateral,  appearing  before  or  with  the  leaves. 

1.  Curcuma  Zedoana.  R, 

Bulbs  small,  and  with  the  long  palmate  tubers  in¬ 
wardly  yellow. 

Leaves  broad-lanceolar,  subsessile  on  their  sheaths, 
sericeous  underneath ;  the  whole  plant  green, 
Amomum  Zedoaria.  Linn.  sp.  pi.  ed.  Willd.  1.  7» 

Judwar,  Jedwar,  or  Zedwar,  of  the  Arabians, 

.Jungli  haldi,  or  Bun-haldi,  of  the  Bengalese. 
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A  native  of  various  parts  of  India.  Flowers  during 
•the  hot  season,  April  and  May ;  when  the  plant  is 
destitute  of  leaves  :  soon  after  they  appear.  The 
dry  root  agrees  pretty  well  with  the  drug  known  in 
England^  by  the  name  Zedoaria  rotunda. 

CURCUMA  ZEDOARIA. 

Arab.  Jed  war  or  Zedwar  (Geiduar  of  Avicenna.) 

Sans.  Nirbislia,  Apavisha,  Vishaha,  &c. 

Hind.  Nirbisi,  Nirabisi. 

Marhat.  ^  Cam.  Nirbishi. 

Beng.  BanhakU.  . 

Malab.  Cuwa. 

Malay.  Tomon. 

As  the  root  is  stated  to  agree  pretty  well  with  the  round  zedoary 
of  the  shops,  the  Asiatic  synonyma  are  probably  correct.  Georgius, 
in  his  alphabet  of  Tibet  (p.  447),  remarks  the  correspondence  of  the 
Indian  Nirbisi  with  the  Zedoar  or  Zedoary  ;  and  the  author  of  the 
MekhzenuUddviy eh  iwvm^\\e^\he  Hindi  ndiVCiG,  whence  the  cor¬ 

responding  Sanscrit  is  concluded,)  as  the  equivalent  for  the  Arabic 
appellation  of  Zedoary.  The  Sanscrit  term  implies,  that  the  drug 
is  used  as  an  antidote  to  poison.  The  Malabar  and  Malay  names 
are  given  by  Van  Rheede  and  Rumphius  for  Zedoary;  and  their 
descriptions  are  cited  by  W illdenow  for  this  plant,  but  appear  to 
suit  better  with  the  next  species  of  Curcuma.  If  the  drug  be  not 
the  true  Zedoary,  the  synonyma  must  be  transferred  to  some  other 
plant ;  except  perhaps  the  Bengalese  appellation,  which  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  natives  from  the  inspection  of  this  plant.  Note  by  the 
'President. 

2.  CmicxjMA  Zenimhet.  R.  Ind.  pl.S.  No.  201. 

Bulbs  smalh  and  with  the  palmate  tubers  pale  straw 
'  colour.  Leaves  green-petioled,  broad-lanceloar 
with  a  puiple  cloud  down  the  middi'e.  Flowers 
shorter  than  their  bractes. 

Catchur,  Cachura,  Caclioramu,  &c.  of  the  Hindus  and 
Telingas. 

Sat’hi,  or  Sotee  of  the  Bengalese. 

Kua.  Rheed.  mal.  11.  #.  7* 

Zerumbed.  Rumph.  amh.  5.  t.  68. 

Amomum  Zerumbeth.  Rets.  obs.  3.  55. 


A  native  of  various  parts  of  India.  Flowering  time 
the  hot  seaspn,  before  the  leaves  appear. 
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The  pale  colour  of  the  roots  ;  crimson  coma,  and 
ferruginous  mark  down'  the  centre  of  the  leaves, 
which  is  a  constant  mark  in  this  elegant  species, 
readily  point  it  out  from  every  oth^r,  which  1  have 
yet  seen. 

The  dry  root  appears  to  be  the  Zed  oar  ia  of  the 
shops  in  England,  , 

m 

CURCUMA  ZERUMBET, 

Kua.  Rheed.  Tommon.  Rumfh. 

Arab.  Zerambad. 

Sans.  Carchuraca,  Carchiira,  Sat’hi 

Hind.  Cachur,  Cachora. 

Fenjdb.  Cachur,  Carachur. 

Marhdt.  and  Guzr.  Cachora. 

Cam.  Cachora,  Cachorabu. 

Telang.  Cachoramu. 

Benr^.  SaChi. 

Or.  Capura. 

Malah.  Cuwa. 

Malay.  Tomon. 

The  root  of  this  species  has  been  ascertained  to  be  the  Zedoary  of 
the  druggists  in  London.  The  Malay  and  Malabar  synonyma  are 
furnished  by  Rumphius  and  Van  Rheede,  whose  figures  and  de¬ 
scriptions  appear  to  agree  with  the  plant. 

There  is  some  confusion  in  the  writings  of  the  Hindu  physicians, 
concerning  the  Sanscrit  and  Hindi  names  which  have  been  cited 
for  the  plant  and  drug.  They  notice  a  supposed  species  of  turme- 
rick  under  the  denomination  of  Capur  haldi,  which  the  author  of 
the  Bhava pracdsa  identifies  with  the  Anira  gandln  haridra,  making 
the  Amhihaldi  to  be  the  same  with  the  Sat* hi.  But  the  Rajanighantu 
states  this  as  equivalent  to  Carpuraca,  which  is  the  Carpura  hari~ 
dra  of  some  authors,  but  is  called  Cachora  by  others,  from  the  San- 
scrit  Carchuraca,  for  so  they  read  the  name. 

The  Cachur  or  Cachora  is,  according  to  Persian  writers  on  Ma¬ 
teria  Medica,  the  Hindi  name  of  their  Zerembdd.  Gakcias,  and 
after  him,  Rumphius,  have  in  like  manner  stated  Cachora  as  the 
name  by  which  Zerumbet  is  known  in  Guzr  at,  Canara,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Dekhin ;  and  that  actually  is,  in  all  those  provinces,  the 
vernacular  name,  which  corresponds  with  the  Sanscrit  Carchur a.  If 
then  this  plant  be  really  (as  scarcely  can  be  doubted)  the  species  of 
Zedoary  called  Zerumbet,  the  Sanscrit  and  Arabic  synonyma  are 
ascertained.  Note  by  the  President. 
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3.  Curcuma  ccBsia.  R, 

Bulbs  ovate,  and  with  the  palmate  tubers  inwardly 
bluish,  (caesius.)  Leaves  lanceolar,  petioled,  a  deep 
ferruginous -purple  cloud  down  the  middle,  which 
penetrates  to  the  under  side  ;  every  other  part  green. 

Nilkunth’ha,  or  Kdla-haldi,  of  the  Bengalese. 

Tomon-itam.  Rumph.  arnb,  5.  p.  16D. 

A  small  species,  a  native  of  Bengal^  where  it  blos¬ 
soms  in  May  ;  soon  after  the  leaves  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  inward  colour  of  the  root,  more  or 
less  blue,  as  the  vernacular  name  implies ;  and  the 
deep  ferruginous  purple  stripe,  down  the  centre  of 
the  leaves,  are  marks  sufficiently  strong  to  know  it 
by.  The  petioles,  and  sheaths  are  green,  the  scapes 
lateral ;  the  fertile  bractes  ferruginous  green  ;  the 
coma^a  deep  lively  purple  ;  the  exterior  border  of  the 
corolla  is  also  purple  ;  and  the  interior  yellow. 

Note  bv  T)r.  Cakey. 

V 

The  Hindus  bruige  the  roots  and  apply  them  to  remove  pain  or 
swelling  of  the  joints. 

4.  Curcuma  aeruginosa.  R. 

Bulbs  ovate,  and' with  the  numerous  incurved  pal¬ 
mate  tubers  inwardly  <eruginous.  Leaves  petioled, 
broad-lanceolar,  above  the  middle  a  faint  purple, 
evanescent  cloud  on  the  upper  surface  only ;  every 
other  part  green. 

A  very  stately  species  ;  introduced  into  this  gar¬ 
den  from  Fegu^  by  Dr.  Carey.  Here  it  blossoms 
•  in  May,  immediately  after  the  leaves  appear.  It  is 
distinguishc^d  frorn  all  other  Curcumas^  by  the  inter¬ 
nal  teruginous  colour  of  the  bulbs,  and  palmate  tu¬ 
bers  ;  while  its  numerous,  pendulous,  oval  tubers 
are  inwardly  of  a  pale  pearl  colour.  The  comose  la¬ 
teral  spike,  is  in  this,  as  in  the  other  species.  The 
exterior  border  of  the  corolla  rose-coloured  ;  the  in¬ 
terior  deep  yellow.  The  smooth  leaves  are  from  2  to 
3  feet  long,  their  petioles,  and  sheaths  about  as 
much,  making  the  whole  height  from  4  to  6  feet. 
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5.  Curcuma  ferruginea.  R. 

Bulbs  and  palmate  tubers  copious,  inwardly  pale 
yellow.  Sheaths  of  the  scapes,  and  leaves  ferrugi- 
j  nous-red,  with  a  faint  reddish  tinge  down  the  middle 

of  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves.  . 

A  native  of  Bengal,  Flowers  in  April  and  May. 
By  attending  to  the  pale  yellowish,  very  fragrant 
roots,  and  to  the  rusty-reddish  sheaths  of  the  scapes, 
and  leaves  ;  and  to  the  faint  reddish  mark  down  the 
middle  of  the  smooth  broad-lanceolar  leaves  them¬ 
selves,  this  species  may  be  readily  ascertained. 
When  the  leaves  are  old,  this  mark  is  often  very 
vague,  though  very  conspicuous  while  young,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  those  which  appear  first  in  the  season. 
The  dowsers  are  few,  but  large,  with  the  exterior 
border  reddish  ;  and  the  inner  a  deep  yellow.  The 
bractes  of  the  fertile  part  of  the  spike  ferruginous  ; 
of  the  coma  few,  and  of  a  pretty  bright  crimson  co¬ 
lour.  The  whole  of  this  species  is  about  four  feet. 

6.  Curcuma  ruhescens.  R. 

Bulbs  ovate-lanceolate,  and  with  the  palmate  tubers 
inwardly  pearl-coloured.  Leaves  broad-lanceolar, 
with  petioles  and  ribs  deep  red.  Flowers  longer 
than  their  bractes. 

A  native  of  Bengal^  at  least  I  have  only  found  it 
there,  and  in  an  old  neglected  garden,  which  be¬ 
longed  to  a  native ;  from  thence  brought  into  this 
garden,  where  it  is  now  abundant,  and  blossoms  in 
May  ;  and  sometimes  from  the  centre  of  the  leaves, 
in  September.  The  roots,  though  inwardly  very 
pale,  are  powerfully  aromatic.  The  sheaths  of  the 
'  scape,  and  leaves,  as  well  as  the  petioles,  and  rib  of 
the  leaves,  are  a  deep  red  ;  the  surface  of  the  leaves 
have  also  a  ferruginous  tinge  throughout. 

7.  Curcuma  comosa,  R, 

Bulbs  large,  oval,  inwardly  pale  ochrace- 
ous.  Spike  clavate ;  fertile  bractes 
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pale  pink ;  coma  copious  and  rosy.  Leaves  petioled,  Ian- 
ceolar,  every  part  green, 

I 

For  this  large,  uncommonly  elegant  species,  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Felix  Carey,  who  found  it 
in  Pegu^  and  sent  plants  of  it  from  Rangoon  to 
this  garden  ;  where  they  blossomed  in  May  last : 
about  the  same  time  of  the  year  the  young  foliage 
begins  to  appear.  The  root,  so  far  as  we  have  yet 
seen,  consists  of  very  large,  oval  bulbs,  inwardly  of 
a  pale  ochraceous  colour;  no  palmate  tubers,  but 
many  of  the  oblong  pendulous  kind,  which  are  in^ 
wardly  white,  and  penetrate  very  deep  into  the  earth. 

'  The  leaves  very  large  ;  petioles  and  sheaths  includ¬ 
ed,  from  five  to  six  feet  high  ;  colour  of  every  part 
thereof  uniform  green,  except  in  those  which  appear 
first  in  the  season ;  these  have  a  faint  ferruginous 
cloud  from  the  middle  up  the  centre  of  the  surface 
only.  The  spikes  are  uncommonly  large  and  elegant. 
The  flowers  numerous,  with  the  exterior  border  of 

the  corolla  pink,  and  the  interior  yellow. 

\ 

8.  Curcuma  leucorhiza.  R. 

Bulbs  ovate,  palmate  tubers  long,  and  spread  far, 
both  sorts  inwardly  pale  straw  colour.  Leaves  pe- 
tioled,  broad-lanceolar,  smooth,  uniform  green  in 
every  part.  Spikes  few-flowered,  with  coma  as  long 
the  fertile  portion.  \ 

.  Tommon  Poeti.  Rtimph,  amh,  5.  p.  169. 

A  native  of  the  forests  of  Bahar.  From  Bhaglepur 
Mr.  Glass,  the  surgeon  of  that  station,  sent  roots 
to  this  garden,  under  the  name  Tecour^  (Tikhur)  and 
observed  that  it  is  not  cultivated,  but  grows  in  the 
forests  to  the  southward  of  that  place.  The  process, 
he  says,  for  obtaining  the  flour  called  Tecour  is  as 
follows: — “The  root  is  dug  up,  and  rubbed  on  a 
“  stone,  or  beat  in  a  mortar,  afterwards  rubbed  in 
“  water  with  the  hand,  and  strained  through  a  cloth: 
“  the  fecula  subsides,  the  water  is  poured  off,  and 
“  the  fecula  dried.’ ^ 

VoL.  XI.  z 
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This  plant  grows  freely  in  the  botanic  garden,  and 
flowers  in  ^Nlay.  Here  the  palmate,  or  horizontal 
tubers,  are  particularly  straight  and  long :  they  run 
far,  and  very  deep  in  the  earth.  Their  inward  colour, 
as  well  as  the  bulbs,  very  pale  o.chraceons  yellow, 
almost  pure  white.  Pendulous  tubers  numerous,  ob¬ 
long,  inwardly  pearl-white.  Leaves  broad-lanceolar, 
uniform  green ;  about  2  feet  long ;  whole  height  of 
the  plant  from  3  to  6  feet.  Spikes  lateral,  the  infe¬ 
rior  fertile  portion  not  longer  than  the  rosy  coma. 
Flowers  length  of  the  bractes ;  exterior  border  slightly 
tinged  with  pink  ;  inner  yellow. 

From  Chittagong^  Mr.  Me  Rae,  the  surgeon  of 
that  station,  sent  me  the  living  roots  of  this  plant, 
(or  of  one  so  very  like  as  not  to  be  distinguished  in 
their  present  state,)  under  the  name  Cachui\  and  ob¬ 
served  that  from  the  roots  the  powder  called  Tihhur 
is  obtained.  See  !Mr.  Colebrooke^s  note  on  the 
next  species,  C.angustifolia. 

9.  Qorcvima  angustvfolia.  R, 

Bulbs  oblong,  with  pale  oblong  pendulous  tubers 
only.  Leaves  petioled,  narrow  lanceolar.  Flowers 
longer  than  the  bractes. 

Tikbur  of  the  Hindus. 

Found  by  Henry  Colebrooke,  Esq.  in  forests 
from  the  banks  of  the  >Sowc,  to  Nagpur.^  and  by  him 
introduced  into  the  botanic  garden  at  Calcutta^  where 
it  flowers  in  May,  dune,  and  July.  The  leaves  make 
their  appearance  about  the  same  time,  and  decay 
about  the  beginning  of  the  cool  season,  in  November. 

It  has  now  been  seven  years  in  this  garden,  and  it 
has  not  been  observed  that  it  ever  produces  any  of 
the  palmate  tubers,  so  common  in  the  other  species ; 
but  abounds  in  pendulous  tubers,  which  furnish  that 
fecula^  or  starch  called  Tikhur  or  TVeor, 'which  is  sold 
in  the  markets  at  Benares^  &c.  and  is  eaten  by  the 
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natives.  In  this  garden  there  is  another  species,  or 
variety,  received  from  Travencore^  which  has  not  yet 
flowered.  In  that  country  the  natives  prepare  a  very 
beautiful  pure  starch  from  its  pendulous  tubers,  like 
that  of  Maranta  ariindimicea^  Arrow  root^J  and 
Tacca  pimialaflda^  which  forms  a  very  considerable 
part  of  their  diet.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  all 
those  pendulous  tubers,  so  common  in  this  genus, 
abound  in  a  similar  fecula. 

CURCUMA  ANGUSTIFOLIA. 

Frpm  the  tubers  oftherootof  this  plant  and  of  Curcuma  Leucor- 
Itiza,  Tikfmr,  a  sort  of  starch  or  Hour  like  root,  is  pre])ared 

by  a  very  simple  process.  The  Kherivars,  one  of  the  tribes  of  moun¬ 
taineers  inhabiting  the  forests  of  the  Vind’ltya  mountains,  use  the 
following  method,  according  to  the  information  which  I  received 
wlien  traversing  those  forests.  The  roots  are  ground,  and  water  is 
added  in  considerable  f|uantity.  The  starch  or  flour  settles  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel ;  and,  the  water  being  then  poured  off,  the 
starch  is  dried  in  the  open  air.  From  eight  parts  by  weight  of  the 
root,  one  part  of  starch  or  flour  is  obtained.  It  is  said  to  be  com¬ 
monly  bartered  by  the  Khericars  south  of  the  Sone  for  an  equal 
weight  of  salt.  i 

Having  reason  to  believe,  that  the  same  sort  of  starch  or  flour  is 
also  obtained  in  the  district  Chat^aon ;  I  applied  to  Mr.  Macrae,- 
surgeon  at  that  station,  and  received  very  satisfactory  information. 
The  powder  obtained  at  Chatgaon  from  the  roots,  is  well  known  by 
the  name  of  Tikhiir ;  and  the  plant  itself  is  there  called  Phalepa  and 
Cachiir.  Judging  from  the  snecimens  of  the  leaves  and  roots, 
which  were  received  from  Mr.  IMacrae,  I  have  little  doubt  that 
the  plant  is  allied  to  this  species  :  and  probably  belongs  to  the  kin¬ 
dred  one  C.  Leucorhiza.  The  ])owder,  |)repared  from  the  root,  is 
considered  by  the  natives  at  Chatgaon  as  an  excellent  restorative  iii 
cases  of  consumption;  and  a  preparation  of  it,  in  the  form  of  a 
sw'eetineat,  is  sold  in  the  market. 

1  shall  only  add,  on  the  subject  of  this  nutritious  powder,  that  it 
is  very  similar  to  the  powder  obtained  in  America  from  the  roots  of 
Mararita  Arundinacea ,  and  which  is  known  in  Europe  by  tlm  name 
of  Indian  arrow  root ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  other 
plants  of  the  same  natural  order  aflbrd  a  similar  produce. 

In  regard  to  the  names  of  the  plant,  and  of  its  produce, 

I  am  unable  to  add  any  well  ascertained  synonyma  to  the  received 
name  of  Tikhur.  It  is  unnot'ced  under  this  denomination  in  the 
works  of  Hindu  and  Muhammedan  w'riters  on  the  Materia  Medica  oj' 
India  :  and  the  name  of  Cachur,  by  w  Inch  the  plant  is  distinguished, 
in  Chatgaon,  properly  belongs  to  the  Zerumbet,  (Curcuma  Z.) 
Note  bp  the  President. 

I  ^2 
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*  Sect.  2.  With  Spikes  central, 

10.  Curcuma  longa,  Linn.'sp.  pi,  ed,  Willd.i.  14.  Retz, 

‘  obs,  3.  72, 

Bulbs  small;  and  with  the  numerous^  palmate 

tubers  inwardly  deep  orange-yellow.  Leaves  long- 
petioled^  hroad-lanceolar^  uniform  green. 

Manjella-kua.  Rheed.  mal.  11.  t.  11.  had. 

Curcuma.  Riimph.  amb.  5.  p.  162.  t.  67* 

Amomum.  Curcuma.  Gmelin.  and  Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.  3.  t.  4, 

Haldi,  Halidra^  or  Haridra  of  the  Hindus,  and  Bengalese. 

Cultivated  very  generally  over  the  southern  parts 
where  indigenous  1  cannot  say. 

CURCUMA  LONGA. 

Manjella-Kua^  Rheed.  Cuning,  Cunjet.  Rumph. 

Sans.  Haridra,  Pita,  Canchani,  Gauri,  &c. 

Hind.  Haldi,  Haladi,  Halidra,  Pit-ras. 

Beng.  Halud,  Halidra,  Pit-ras. 

Or.  Haladi. 

Cam.  Arisaii,  Arisin. 

Teling.  Pasupu. 

Guzr.  Haradul. 

Mar  hat.  Halad,  Haladi. 

Penjah.  Halad,  Haradra. 

Cashm.  Lyadar. 

Pers.  Zerd-Chobeh,  Zerd-chob  (Darzard  Garcias.) 

Arab.  Uruku’s  sufr,  Uruku’s  sabagbin  (Carcumaa  Avicenna.) 

Malab.  Manjella-cuwa  Rheed.  (Manjella  Coua  Rumph.) 

Malay.  Cunjet.  Rumph.  Cunhit,  Howison.  Cunhir  H.  Cu- 
nin  K.  and  H. 

The  botanical  appellation  of  the  genus  has  been  taken  from  a 
»^upposed  Arabic  name  of  the  species,  which  came  into  use  as  a  de¬ 
nomination  of  the  drug,  upon  the  authority,  as  it  should  seem,  of 
the  Latin  version  of  Avicenna.  The  original  term,  however,  which 
is  Curcuin,  signifies  not  turmerick,  but  sadiron.  It  is  Persian  ac¬ 
cording  to  Richardson;  Arabic  in  the  dictionary  of  Golius  and 
Meninski;  iieimy  in  Pa rkhurst^s  lexicon ;  but  is  Syriac  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  author  of  the  Mekhzenu*l  adviyeh.  It  probably  is  derived 
from  the  same  source  with  the  Sanscrit  Cunciima,  with  the  Greek 
Crocos  and  Crocon;  and  with  the  Latin  Crocus  and  Crocum ;  all 
signifying  saffron :  an  affinity  of  names  which  had  been  already 
remarked  by  Rum  phi  us. 

The  colour  of  the  root,  and  its  similarity  to  saffron,  have  indeed 
suggested  appellations  for  the  turmerick  in  more  than  one  language. 
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Thus  it  has  been  named  Crocus  Indicus,  and  by  the  Portuguese 
Saffron  de  terra.  The  Persian,  Arabic  and  Malay  names  of  it  are 
all  relative  to  its  yellow  dye  or  golden  colour,  and  so  in  general  are 
the  Sanscrit  synonyma.  The  familiar  term,  Haridrd,  whence  the 
vernacular  names  of  it  in  most  countries  of  India  are  taken,  is 
explained  by  etymologists  as  also  bearing  allusion  to  the  colour, 
*  brighter  than  a  tawny  hue  (hari.ff  Note  by  the  President. 

11.  Curcuma  Amada,  *R. 

Bulbs  conic,  and  with  the  palmate  tubers  inwardly 
pale  yellow.  Spike  scanty,  few-flowered.  Leaves 
long-petioled,  broad-lanceolar.  The  whole  plant 
uniform  green.  . 

Tommon  manga.  Rumph.  amb.  5.  p.  169. 

Amada  of  the  Bengalese.,  which  signifies  Mango- 
ginger ;  the  fresh  root  possessing  the  peculiar  smell 
of  a  green  mango,  which  alone  will  distinguish  this 
species  from  every  other  I  have  vet  met  with.  Dr. 
Carey  observes,  that  it  is  also  known  bv  the  name 
Kajula-gaiiree.,  and  used  by  the  natives  to  excite  ap¬ 
petite,  when  lost  by  long  weakness. 

A  native  of  Bengal.  Flowering  time  the  rainy 
season.  The  natives  eat  the  root  in  their  curries, 
and  use  it  medicinally. 

12.  Curcuma  viridijiora.  R. 

Bulbs  oblong,  and  with  the  palmate  tubers  inwardly 
deep  yellow.  Leaves  long-petioled,  oblong.  The 
whole  plant,  (spike  and  coma,)  uniform  green. 

Tommon  giring.  Rumph.  amb.  5.  p.  169. 

A  native  of  Sumatra.  From  thence  Dr.  Charles 
Campbell  sent  the  plants  to  this  garden,  under  the 
Malay  name  Tommon^  the  root  of  which,  he  observ¬ 
ed,  yield  the  Malays  a  yellow  die  ;  though  the  colour 
is  paler  than  that  of  C.  longa.  The  odour  is  also 
very  different ;  the  plant  much  larger  and  entirely 
green,  even  the  coma  of  the  spike,  which  in  all  the 
rest  is  the  most  highly  coloured  part. 

z  3 
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43.  CuRCVMA  montaiia.  Corom.pL2.  A4.  151. 

Bulbs  conic^  with  pale  yellow  palmate  tubers.  Leaves 
short-petloled,  oblong.  The  whole  plant  uniform 
green,  except  the  rosy  coma  of  the  spike. 

A  native  of  the  vailies  amongst  the  drear  moun¬ 
tains,  and  blossoms  daring  the  rains.  The  exterior 
border  of  the  corolla  very  pale  pink  ;  the  point  of  its 
upper  segment  broad,  and  rather  obtuse  ;  in  most  of 
the  other  species  it  is  acute! 

I 

14.  Curcuma  I'ecUnata.  R. 

,  • 

Bulbs  fusiform,  with  scarce  any  palmate  tubers,  but 
many  straw  coloured,  oval,  pendulous.  Leaves  pe- 
tioled,  oblongj  reclinate. 

A  native  of  Hiudoslan,  Blossoms  during  the  rains. 
Is  the  smallest  of  the  c^enus  which  I  have  yet  seen. 
The  spike  purple  throughout  ;  the  flowers  of  the 
same  colour,  except  a  small  tinge  of  yellow  on  the' 
centre  of  the  lip  ;  and  the  sheaths  of  the  leaves  tinged 
with  red. 

Besides  the  foregoing  fourteen  species,  there  are  in 
the  garden  several  more,  or  varieties,  which  have  been  ^ 
lately  introduced,  and  have  not  yet  flowered.  One 
of  them  with  an  mruginous  root,  found  by  Colonel 
Hardwicke  in  the  Duab.  One  or  two  from  Mala¬ 
bar^  said  to  be  sorts  of  Arrow  root^  and  two  or  three 
introduced  by  Dr.  Carey  from  Pegu;  making  in  all 
about  twenty  species  in  this  garden. 

6.  A  MO  MUM. 

Gex.  Char.  Corolla  with  interior  border  unilabiate.  Anther 
double,  surmounted  with  an  entire,  or  lobate  crest.  Cap¬ 
sule  3-celled,  3-valved.  Seeds  many,  arilled. 

As  this  genus  now  stands,  it  is  a  good,  and  natu¬ 
ral  one.  The  plants  belonging  to  it,  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  I  always  mean,  arc  but  few.  They  have  creep¬ 
ing,  jointed,  perennial,  tuberous  roots,  with  numerous 
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strong  fibres  therefrom,  which  dip  deep  into  the  soil. 
Their  sterns^  are  at  least  biennial,  invested  in  the 
sheaths  of  the  bifarious  leaies.  The  mjiorescence 
uniformly  radical  spikes^  rather  loosely  imbricated  ; 
with  one-flowered  bractes ;  and  either  a  hornlet,  or 
glandular  enlargement,  between  the  base  of  the  fila¬ 
ment,  and  insertion  of  the  lip,  as  in  most  of  the  Al' 
pinias.  The  capsules  are  3-celled,  3-valved,  and  con¬ 
tain  many  seeds,  enveloped,  while  recent,  in  a  soft 
gelatinous  aril,  w’hich  vanishes,  or  is  'scarce  dis¬ 
cernible  when  dry.  The  embryo  subclavate,  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  both  a  perisperm,  and  vitellus. 

1.  Cardamomum.  Lmn.  sp,  pi,  ed.  JVilld.l.S. 

Leaves  short-petioled,  lanceolar.  Spikes  even  with 
tlie  earth,  lax.  Bractes  lanceolate,  acute.  Lip  with 
anterior  margin  3-lobed.  Crest  3-lobed. 
Cardamomurn  minus.  Rnmph,  amb.  5.  t.65.f.  1. 

'  I 

A  native  of  the  Malay  Islands;  from  Sumatra 
Dr.  (  Charles  Campbell  sent  plants  to  this  garden, 
where  they  blossom  during  the  month  of  May,  just 
before  the  rains  beein.  To  the  taste  the  seeds  are 
agreeably  aromatic,  and  are  used  by  the  Malays  as  a 
substitute  for  the  real  Cardamom  of  Malabar. 

2.  Amomv  M  angustlfoUum.  Linn.  sp.  pi.  ed.  JVilld.l.S. 

Leaves  broad-lanceolate.  Spikes  elevated,  linear- 
oblong,  Bractes  oblong,  rather  pointed.  Lip  obo- 
vate-cuneate,  entire.  Crest  three-toothed. 
Amomum  cuigustifolium.  Sonnerafs  J^oyage.  2.  242.  t.  137- 

/  I 

% 

A  native  of  Madagascar.  From  the  Maiiritius 
Captain  Tennent  brought  it  to  this  garden,  where 
it  blossoms  during  the  cool  season.  The  flowers  pos¬ 
sess  a  considerable  share  of  spicy  fragrance,  and  are 
showy  ;  the  exterior  border  of  the  corolla  and  superior 
bractes  being  red,  and  the  large  lip  yellow. 

7.  4 
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3.  Amomum  aculeatum.  R. 

Leaves  subsessile,  cordate-lanceolate.  Spikes  obo- 
vate^  even  with  the  earth.  Bractes  lanceolate.  Crest 
amply  3-lobed.  Capsules  oval,  echinate, 

A  native  of  the  Malaj/  Archipelago ;  from  thence 
introduced  into  the  botanic  garden,  where  it  blossoms 
freely  in  April  and  May ;  seed  ripens  in  October. 
The  capsule  is  perfectly  destitute  of  grooves :  for 
this  and  other  reasons,  I  think  it  cannot  be  Kcenig’s 
Amomum^  an  Glohha  crispa;  nor  Humph lus’s 
Globba  cripsa  viridis^  because  the  cortex  of  the  cap¬ 
sule  is  of  a  soft  fleshy  texture;  hence  likewise  I  con¬ 
clude  it  cannot  be  A,  echinatum,  Linn*  sp.  pi.  ed. 
Wind.  1.8. 

As  in  the  Alpinias^  there  are  two  hornlets,  one  on 
each  side,  between  the  insertions  of  the  lip,  and  fila¬ 
ment  oh  the  mouth  of  the  tube. 

•  •  \ 

4.  Amomum  'maximum:  R. 

Leaves  petioled,  lanceolar, villous  underneath.  Spikes 
oval,  even  with  the  earth.  Bractes  lanceolate.  Crest 
of  one  semilunar  lobe.  Capsules  round,  nine- winged. 

A  native  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  In  the  botanic 
garden  at  Calcutta^  where  it  has  long  been,  it  blos¬ 
soms  in  April  and  Alay ;  and  the  seeds  are  ripe  in 
September  and  October. 

The  flowers  are  nearly  white,  with  a  small  tinge 
of  yellow  on  the  middle  of  the  lip.  The  seeds  have 
a  warm,  pungent,  aromatic  taste,  not  unlike  the  real 
cardamom^  but  by  no  n^eans  so  grateful.  Rum- 
phi  us’ s  representation  of  the  fruit  of  his  Globba 
crispa  rubra,  Vol.  6.  t.  60.  D.  might  serve  for  this ; 
but,  as  the  seed  vessel  of  my  plant  is  perfectly  desti¬ 
tute  of  hairs,  I  cannot  believe  it  is  Loureiro’s  A. 
villosum.  See  Willdenow’s  edition  of  the  species, 
1,  y?.  8.  ^'c. 
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7.  ZINGIBER. 

Gen.  Cfiar.  Corolla  witli  interior  border  unilabiate.  Anther 
double,  crowned  with  a  single  (born-shaped,)  curved  beak. 
3-celled,  ,3-valved.  Seeds  msiny,  arilled. 

The  plants,  which  fall  under  the  above  essential 
eharacier,  further  differ  from  the  Amomums  in  being 
herbaceous:  (whereas  in' that  genus  they  are  all,  at 
least  biennial.)  Their  inflorescence  uniformly  radi¬ 
cal,  or  terminal  spikes:  compactly^  or  openly j*  im¬ 
bricated  with  one-flowered  bractes.  To  render  the 
specific  characters  of  the  different  species  more  con¬ 
cise,  I  have  arranged  those  with  radical  spikes  in  one 
section,  and  those  with  terminal  in  a  second. 

Sect.  I.  Spikes  radical. 

N  ^ 

1.  Zingiber  officinale.  Roscoe  in  D'ans.  of  Linn.  Soc.  8.  348. 

Leaves  linear-lanceolate.  Spikes  compact,  strobUi- 
form,  elevated.  Bractes  acute.  ’’Lip  3-lobed. 
Common  Ginger. 

Amoinum  Zingiber.  Linn,  sp,  pi.  ed.  Willd.  1.  6. 

Inschi.  Rheed.  mal.  11.  t.  12. 

Zingiber  majus.  Ramph.  amh.  5.  t.  G6.  f.  1. 

Ada,  or  Adrac  of  the  Hindus^  and  Bengalese. 

f 

A  plant  too  well  known,  to  need  any  further  de¬ 
scription.  ■ 


ZINGIBER  OFFICINALE. 

Inschi.  Rheed.  Alea.  Rumph. 

Sans,  xirdraca,  Ardra,  Sringavera. 
Hind.  Adrac,  Adarac,  Ada,  Ad. 
Beng.  and  Or.  Ada. 

Tirk.  Ad. 

Guzr.  Adu. 

Cashm.  Aduru. 


*  As  in  qfficinaley  Zerumhet,  Cassumunar,  and  the  two  with  ter- 
minal  spikes.  '  r,  .» 

+  A%  \n  squarrosum,  rosemn,  ruhcns,  and  ligulatum.  ' 
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Penjab.  Adarac.  Adra.  y\di. 

Mar  hat.  Ale. 

Cam.  Alla. 

'  Telang.  A  Ham. 

Arab.  Zenjabil. 

Malab.  Ale,  Inclii.  Rhekd.  Tmji.  Rlmpii, 

Malay.  Ilalya,  Alea.  Rumph.  Alia.  IIowlsont. 

Among  the  Sanscrit  synonyma  of.  ginger,,  Srmgavcra  '(signifying 
horn-shaped,)  or,  as  it  is  pronounced  in  some  places,  Srmgabera, 
has  a  marked  affinity  with  the  Greek  ZiyyiCspi;,  the  Latin  Zin¬ 
giber,  and  even  the  Arabic  Zenjabil ;  as  well  as  with  all  the  names 
which  the  drug  obtains  in  the  various  languages  of  Europe.  This 
affinity  of  the  Arabic  and  European  names  had  been  long  ago  re¬ 
marked  by  Garcias.  Its  origin  is  now  traced  to  the  ancient  and 
learned  language  of  India. 

The  plant  and  fresh  root  are  in  Hindi  called  Adrac  and  Add  from 
the  Sanscrit  Ardraca  and  Ardra;  and  the  dry  root  is  named  by 
most  Indian  nations  Sont’h  or  SiinPh  from  the  Sanscrit  SunPhi  or 
SimPhi.  The  etymology  of  these  terms  seems  to  indicate  the  con-  # 
trast  of  wet  and  dry ;  for  such  is  the  radical  sense  of  the  words 
Ardra  and  Sunt’h :  but  Sanscrit  grammarians  explain  the  first  as 
alluding  to  the  moisture  which  ginger  induces  on  the  tongue;  and 
the  other  as  indicating  the  virtue  which  it  is  supposed  to  possess  of 
drying  up  phlegm.  Note  by  the  President. 

2.  Zingiber  Zerumhef.  Roscoein  Trans,  of  Linn.  Soc.  8.348. 

Stems  declinate.  Leaves  approximate,  sessile,  lan- 
ceolar.  Spikes  compact,  strobiliform,  much  ele¬ 
vated,  oval,  obtuse.  Bractes  broad-obovate,  obtuse; 
margins  coloured.  Lip  3-lobed. 

Amomum  Zenmihet.  Linn.  sp.  pi.  ed.  JVilld,  1 .  6. 

Katu-inschi-kua.  Rheed.  mal.  ll.  t.  i^.  • 

Zingiber  spiirium.  Retz.  obs.  3.  60. 

Lampujum.  Rumph.  amb.  5.  t.  64./.  1. 

A  native  of  various  parts  of  IndicL  Flowering  time 
the  rainy  season.  Seeds  ripen  in  '  November  and 
December,  by  which  time  the  plant  has  perished 
down  to  the  root. 

ZINGIBER  ZERUMBET. 

Katu-inschi-kua.  Rhef.d.  Lampujang,  Rumph. 

This  plant  was  supposed  by  Rumphius  to  be  the  Zerumhet ;  and 
the  Brahmens,  who  assisted  VaxV  Rheede,  appear  to  have  mistaken 
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it  for  the  Galangal,  for  they  named  it  Colanjana,  as  may  he 

gathered  from  his  text  corrected  by  tlie  JXaguri  characters  in  the 
plate.  It  is  neither  of  those  celebrated  drugs  ;  but  bears  more  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  Cassiununar,  which  is  howerer  the  root  of  the  next 
species.  Note  by  ike  President. 

3.  Zingiber  Cassumvnar.  R. 

Stems  erect.  Leaves  sessile,  linear-lanceolate.  Spikes 
compact,  strobiliform,  elevated,  lanceolate,  acute. 
Bractes  obovate,  pointed.  Lip  3-lobed. 

Bun-ada  of  the  Hindus  and  Bengalese. 

Caf-puspoo  of  tlie  TeUngas. 

A  native  of  various  parts  of  India.  Flowering  time 
the  rainy  season.  Seed  ripe  in  November. 

•  1  \ 

The  root  of  this  plant  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr. 
Combe  think  the  true  Cassumunar  of  the  shops. 
When  fresh  it  possesses  a  strong  camphoraceous 
odour,  and  warm,  spicy,  bitterish  taste  ;  when  dried 
considerably  weaker. 

ZINGIBER  CASSUMUNAR. 

From  the  Bengali  name,  as  ascertained  by  Dr.  Roxburgh,  and 
which  is  composed  of  words  of  Sanscrit  origin,  a  Sanscrit  name 
might  be  inferred,  signifying  wild  ginger;  but  I  find 

no  authority  for  it.  41iis  plant  was  brought  to  me  for  the  Dai'-haldi, 
wiiich  is  the.  D  dr  ■Died  of  Scmcrit  authors,  and  noticed  as  an  elhca- 
cious  drug  in  the  writings  of  the  Hindu  physicians. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  the’  origin  of  the  name  hj  which  the 
(h'wg  is  known  in  England.  It  was  first  introduced  into  practice  by 
Marloe,  as‘  a  medicine  of  uncommon  efficacy  in  hysteric,  epilep¬ 
tic  and  paralytic  disorders  ;  but  is  gone  out  of  repute.  Note  by  the 
President. 

4.  Zingiber  roseum.  Roscoe  in  Trans,  of  Linn.  soc.  8.  348. 

Leaves  short -petioled,  lanceolate.  Spikes  lax,  half 
immersed  in  the  earth.  Bractes  lanceolate,  coloured. 
Lip  entire. 

Amomum  roseum.  Corom.  j)l‘  No.  126. 

Buma  catchieay  of  the  TeUngas.  , 

A  native  of  the  vallies  amongst  the  mountains  of 
thp  northern  Circars^  where  it  blossoms  during  the 
rains. 
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5.  Zingiber  ligiilaium.  R, 

Leaves  approximate^  sessile^  lanceolate.  Spikes  lax, 
obovate,  apex  even  with  the  earth.  Bractes  cunei¬ 
form.  Lip  sub-hastate. 

A  native  of  Hmdostan,  where  it  was  first  noticed 
by  Colonel  Hardwicke.  Flowers  during  the  rainy 
season  ;  seed  ripe  in  December. 

6.  Zingiber  ruhens,  R, 

Leaves  lanceolar.  Spikes  lax,  half  immersed  in  the 
earth.  Bractes  linear-lanceolate,  straight.  Lip 
narrow-ovate,  entire.  . 

Sent  by  Dr.  F.  Buchanan,  from  the  district  of 
Rungpur  to  this  garden,  where  it  grows  freely,  and 
blossoms  in  August. 

7.  Zingiber  sqmrrosum,  R. 

Leaves  lanceolar.  Spikes  squarrose,  half  immersed 
in  the  earth.  Bractes  linear,  with  long,  taper,  waved, 
recurved  apexes.  Lip  3-lobed;  apex  bifid. 

A  native  of  Pegu^  where  it  ripens  its  seed  in  De¬ 
cember.  From  Rangoon  Mr.  Felix  Carey  sent 
the  fresh  roots,  entire  capsules,  and  ripe  seeds  to  this 
garden,  wLere  the  plants  from  both  the  seeds  and 
roots  grow  freely,  and  the  latter  blossomed  in 
August. 

Sect.  2.  Spike  terminal, 

8.  Zingiber  capitatum.  R, 

Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  stem-clasping.  Exterior 
bractes  lanceolate ;  interior  ovate. 

A  native  of  Hindostan^  where  it  was  also  first  no¬ 
ticed  by  Colonel  Hardwicke  ;  and,  (with  the  last,) 
sent  to  the  botanic  garden  at  Calcutta^  under  the 
Hindu  name  Jengluadrac,  It  blossoms  in  the  early 
part  of  the  rains  ;  and  the  seed  ripens  abundantly  in 
September  and  October. 
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9.  Zingiber  marginatum,  R, 

Leaves  sessile,  lanceolate.  Exterior  bractes  obovate, 
with  broad,  transparent,  membranaceous  margin. 

Native  place  uncertain. 

8.  COSTUS. 

Gen.  Char.  Carol  with  interior  border  of  one  campanulate 
back-cleft  lobe.  Filament  lanceolate,  with  the  double  anther 
attached  far  below  its  apex.  Capsule  3-celled,  3-valved. 
Seeds  numerous,  naked. 

1,  CosTUS  speciosiis.  Smith  in  Trans,  of  Linn,  Soc,  1.  249. 

Leaves  sessile,  spirally  arranged,  oblong,  villouij 
underneath. 

Banksia  .speczo^rt.  Retz,  obs,  3. 

Tsjana-kua.  Rheed.  inal.  ll.  t,  8, 

C^yu  of  the  Hindus  and  Bengalese, 

Cashmira,  Pushcara,  Sanscrit  names, 

A  native  of  all  the  southern  parts  of  Asia,  lu 
Bengal  it  blossoms  during  the  rains,  and  the  seed 
ripens  in  October  and  November.  No  use,  so  far 
as  I  can  learn,  is  made  of  any  part  of  the  plant  by  the 
natives  of  India,,  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks  informs 
ilie,  that  the  root  does  not  at  all  resemble  the  Costas 
Arabic  us  of  the  shops. 

The  tuberous  part  of  the  root  runs  horizontaha  few 
inches  under  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  is  often  two 
inches  in  diameter,  marked  with  annular  rings  ;  from 
every  part,  the  proper  fibrous  roots  issue,  and  pene¬ 
trate  deep  into  the  soil ;  colour  of  the  old  parts  pale 
yellow;  of  the  young,  white;  texture,  firm,  tough, 
and  fibrous  ;  and  has  not  any  of  that  spicy,  or  cam- 
phoraceous  odour,  so  common  to  the  plants  of  this 
order.  Stems  erect,  or  nearly  so ;  some  straight, 
while  others  from  the  same  root  rise  with  a  spiral 
contortion  ;  lower  half  invested  in  simple,  downy 
sheaths ;  general  thickness  about  that  of  a  walking 
cane,  and  from  4  to  6  feet  high.  Leaves  spirally 
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arranged  round  the  upper  half  of  the  stems,  subscs- 
silc,  oblong,  cuspidate,  very  downy  underneath ; 
length  from  6  to  15  inches.  Spike  a  single,  oblong, 
hrm  one,  crowns  the  top  of  each  stem,  imbricated 
with  numerous,  exterior,  ovate,  concave,  hard,  po¬ 
lished,  pointed,  one-flowered,  permanent  bractes,  or 
scales  ;  colour  green,  ferruginous,  or  red,  but  all  be¬ 
come  bright  red  by  the  time  the  seeds  are  ripe ;  be¬ 
sides  these,  each  flower  has  a  smaller  interior,  boat- 
shaped  bracte,  embracing' the  left  side  of  the  3-cleft 
calyx ^  which  also  becomes  red  by  age.  Carol  large, 
pure  White,  with  a  faint  blush  of  pink  ;  inodorous  ; 
the  inner  border  resembles  the  limb  of  the  flower  of 
Convolvulus  sepium,  but  bent  out  in  a  recurved  di¬ 
rection,  and  with  the  margin  elegantly  laciniate-den- 
tate.  Filament  lanceolate,  incumbent  over  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  inner  border,  back  clothed  with  much, 
long,  soft,  white  hair:  nearly  to  its  centre,  on  the 
underside,  is  attached  the  oblong  double  anther.  Style 
shorter  than  the  filament.  Stigma  large,  bilabiate, 
and  even  with  the  apex  of  the  anther.  Capsule  3- 
sided,  smooth,  hard,  deep  red,  crowned  with  the 
still  perfect,  permanent,  rigid,  coloured  calyx,  3- 
celled,  3-valved,  opening  on  the  sides.  Seeds  nu¬ 
merous,  angular,  black,  smooth.  Perisperm  conform 
to  the  seed,  pure  white,  and  cartilaginous.  Vitellus 
thin  and  closely  embracing,  like  a  case,-  all  but  the 
base  of  the  embryo.,  which  is  central,  cylindric,  and 
as  long  as  the  perisperm,  with  its  truncate  radicle 
close  to  the  umbilicus. 

9.  ALPINIA.  . 

Gen.  Char.  CordL  with  interior  border  unihibiate.  Anther 

double,  naked,  (uncrowned.)  Capsule  berried,  3-celled. 

Seeds  a  few,  or  numerous,  arilled. 

The  plants  which  come  under  this  definition,  form 
a  good  natural  genus;  for  besides  the  common  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  family,  the  other  affinities  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  which  compose  it,  are  peculiarly  striking,  yV/*. 
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Ill  having  strong,  thick,  crooked,'  permanent 
hers,  which  run  nearly  horizontal,  a  little  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth,'  are  strongly  marked  with  the  an¬ 
nular  scars  of  the  decayed  sheaths  ;  and  from  every 
part  the  long,  thick,  fibrous,  fibres  issue,  which  form 
the  real  root. 

The  are  from  biennial,  to  perennial,  numer¬ 
ous,  growing  in  tufts,  straight,  and  erect,  or  more 
or  less  recurved,  according  to  their  place  in  the  tuft; 
clothed  with  bifarious,  lanceolate,  £icute  leaves;  and 
all,  except  Cardamomiun,  terminate  in  a  copious 
raceme,  or  panicle  of  large,  gaudy  flowers.  The  calyx, 
as  in  the  other  genera  of  this  order,  is  superior,  and 
consists  of  one  leaf,  having  its  margin  very  irregu¬ 
larly  divided.  This  part  furnishes  little  or  no  help  in 
discriminating  the  species.  The  corol  is  of  one  petal, 
with  a  double  border,  the  exterior  three-parted;  in¬ 
ner  of  one,  large,  more  highly  coloured  lobe,  or  lip,  , 
or  nectary,  placed  on  the  under  side,  opposite  to  the 
stamina ;  on  each  side  of  its  base,  or  insertion,  a 
curved  hornlet  is  to  be  found  in  the  greatest  number 
of  the  species.  The  Jilament  is  broad,  slightly  groov¬ 
ed  on  the  inside, ^  supporting  a  large,  double,  emar- 
ginate,  crestless  anther,  with  a  deep  fissure  between 
its  lobes,  for  the  reception  of  the  style.  The  germ 
inferior,  3-celled,  with  many  seeds  in  each,  (except 
in  Galanga,  where  the  number  is  constantly  two  in 
each  cell,)  attached  to  a  thickened  portion  of  the 
partitions,  a  little  removed  from  the  axis.  Style 
slender,  and  of  a  length  sufficient  to  raise  the  infun- 
dibuliform,  ciliatc  stigma,  even  with,  or  a  little  above 
the  apex  of  the  anther.  Nectarial scales,  in  this  genus 
generally  united  into  one,  thick,  short,  crenulate, 
truncate  body,  which  embraces  the  base  of  the  style 
on  the  exterior  side.  The  capsule  is  one  of  those 
that  may  be  called  berried,  invariably  3-celled.  The 
seeds  more  or  less  numerous,  invested  in  a  multifid 
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aril,  and  two  integuments.  In  those  I  have  had  it 
in  my  power  to  examine,  there  is  a  perib'perm^  or 
albumen ;  and  viiellus.  The  embryo  is  generally  an 
inverted  crescent,  more  or  less  perfect,  with  a  straight 
portion,  the  radicle,  from  the  middle  of  its  convex, 
or  underside,  pointing  to  the  umbilicus  of  the  seed. 

1.  Alpinia  Galanga.  Linn,  sp,pl,  ed,  Willd.  1.  12. 

Leaves  sessile,  broad-lanceolar.  Panicle  terminal. 
Lip  oblong,  with  bifid  apex,  linear  claw,  and  two 
conic  coloured  glands  at  its  base.  Germ  with  two- 
seeded  cells.  Capsules  obovate,  smooth,  few-seeded. 

Galanga  major.  Rimph.  amb.  5.  t,  63. 

Alpinia  Galanga,  Roscoein  Trans,  of  Linn.  Soc,  8.  345. 

A  native  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  From  Suma-^ 
ira  Dr.  Charles  Campbell  sent  plants  to  this 
garden  in  1800:  where  they  flower  during  the  hot 
season  ;  and  ripen  their  seed,  though  very  rarely,  in 
November.  The  seed  vessel  is  small,  obovate,  smooth, 
deep  orange  red,  does  not  open  spontaneously,  and 
cannot  contain  more  than  two  seeds  in  each  cell, 
(that  being  the  number  in  the  germ,)  which  are 
three-fourths  covered  with  a  white  aril.  To  tfie  taste 
they  are  bitter,  and  nauseous.  These  circumstances 
induce  me  to  believe  it  to  be  Rumphius’s  plant, 
but  I  doubt  whether  any  one  of  Koenig’s  Languas*s 
can  be‘ referred  to  this.  For  the  same  reason  1  would 
exclude  Loureiro’s  A.  Galanga, 

By  the  assistance  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  Dr. 
Combe,  it  has  been  found,  that  the  root  of  this  plant 
is  the  real  Galanga  major  of  our  shops  (in  London.) 

ALPINIA  GALANGA. 

Lanquas.  Rumph. 

Arab,  Kholinjan,  Khulinjan. 

Sans.  Culanjana,  Culanja,  Sugandha-vacha,  Mahabhan-vachi. 

Hind.  Culinjan,  Culenjin,  Culajau. 
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Cam.  and  Marhat.  Culanjan. 

.  Malay.  Lanquas.  Rumph.  Lancooa.  Howison. 

The  root  of  this  plant  bein^  ascertained  to  be  the  Galanga  major 
of  the  druggists,  conformably  with  what  had  been  said  of  it  by 
Rumpiiius,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  KhoHnjdn  of  the 
Arabs,  termed  in  Hindi  Culinjan.  In  Sanscrit  it  is  called  Cidanjana 
according  to  one  authority  (the  Rajnighantu ;)  but  Suganddid 
vachd,  or  sweet  scented  Acorns,  as  also  Mahabbar'i  vachd  according 
to  another  Indian  treatise  (the  Bhavapracdsa.)  If  the  first  name 
be  genuine  Sanscrit,  which  is  however  doubtful,  the  similar  names 
in  other  languages,  including  the  European  term  galanga,  must  be 
derived  directly  or  mediately  from  it.  Note  by  the  President. 

2,  Alpinia  Allughas.  Roscoe  in  Trans,  of  Linn.  Soc.  8.  346. 

Leaves  lanceolar,  polished.  Panicle  terminal.  Lij) 
bifid;  lobes  retuse.  Capsules  spherical^  polished, 
(black,)  one-valvcd,  many-seeded. 

Hellenia  Allughas.  Linn.  sp.  pi.  ed.  IVilld.  1.4. 
Mala-inschi-kua.  Rheed.mal.  11.  t.  14. 

Taraca.  Asiatic  Researches.  4.  240. 

Tara,  or  Tarac  of  the  Bengalese. 

-  A  native  of  Bengal^  and  very  common.  Flower¬ 
ing  time  the  whole  of  the  rainy  season.  Seed  ripe 
in  October  and  November. 

ALINIA  ALLUGHAS. 

According  to  Van  Rheede,  this  plant  is  called  by  the  Brdhmanas, 
Giri  Kolinjana  or  mountain  ginger.  This  name  is  obviously  taken 
from  the  Sanscrit  Giri  a  mountain,  and  Cidanjana  the  Galangal,  to 
which  indeed  the  plant  is  much  nearer  than  to  the  ginger. 

It  has  been  described  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  under  the  Sanscrit  name 
of  Tdraca,  the  authority  for  which  I  have  been  unable  to  discover. 
The  word  is  indeed  ;  and,  among  other  senses,  is  stated  in 

dictionaries  to  be  the  name  of  a  tree :  a  description  which  is  not 
reconcileable  with  this  plant.  Note  by  the  President. 

3.  Alpinia  malaccensis.  Roscoe  in  Trans,  of  Linn.  Soc.  8.345. 

Leaves  lanceolar,  petioled,  villous  underneath.  Ra¬ 
cemes  terminal,  simple.  Lip  broader  than  long,  ob¬ 
scurely  three-lobed,  (lateral  lobes  incurved  into  a 
tube.) 

Maranta  malaccensis.  Linn.  sp.  pi.  ed.  Willd.  1. 14, 

Galanga  malaccensis.  Rumph.  amb.  5,t.  7L/*  L 
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A  native  of  Chittagong ;  from  thence  introduced 
into  the  botanic  garden  Calcutta^  where  it  flowers 
in  April  and  May. 

This  is  the  most  stately,  and  most  beautiful  of  our 
scitamineous  plants.  The  flowers  are  particularly 
large,  with  the  bractes,  and  exterior  border  of  the 
corolla,  pure,  smooth,  lucid  white ;  and  the  large 
lip  variegated  with  crimson  and  yellow. 

4.  Alpinia  nutans.  Roscoe  in  Tram,  of  Linn.  Soc.  8.  346. 

Leaves  lanceolar,  short-petioled,  polished.  Racemes 
terminal,  drooping.  Lip  obscurely  three-lobed,  (la¬ 
teral  lobes  incurved  into  a  tube.)  Capsules  spherical, 
opening  down  the  sides.  Seeds  a  few,  round  5  aril 
white ;  (nectaries  square  and  truncate.) 

'Renealmm  nutans.  Andr.  Bot.  repos.  5.  t.  360. 

Globba  nutans.  Linn.  sp.  pL  ed.  Willd.  1.  153. 

Poora-nag-champa  of  the  Hindus. 

A  native  of  the  interior  parts  of  Bengal.  From 
Dinajj/ur  Dr.  Wm.  Carey  sent  plants  to  this  gar¬ 
den,  where  they  are  perfectly  at  home,  producing 
quickly  from  the  same  root,  numerous,  luxuriant 
stems,  of  from  5  to  8  feet  in  lenoth,  and  as  thick  as 
a  man’s  finger  ;  flower  abundantly  during  the  hot 
season,  (March,  April  and  May,)  and  the  seed  ripens 
in  October  and  November.  The  seeds  possess  a  small 
degree  of  spicy  warmth.  The  root  is  also  odorous, 
and  is  sometimes  carried  to  England  for  Galanga 
major.  In  this  the  apex  of  the  anther  is  bifid.  Stig¬ 
ma  large,  with  hairy  callous  lips. 

I 

5.  Alpinia  mutica.  R. 

Leaves  short-petioled,  narrow-lanceolar,  polished. 

'  Racemes  terminal,  erect,  compound.  Lip  3-lobed  ; 
base  spurless.  Capsule  berried.  Seeds  numerous, 
angular ;  aril  evanescent. 

Found  by  Mr.  VvL  Roxburgh  in  the  forests  of 
Prince  of  Wales  Island.,  from  thence  introduced  into 
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this  garden,  where  it  flowers  more  or  less  the  whole 
year,  but  chiefly  during  the  hot  season.  It  is  also 
an  elegant  species,  and  holds  a  middle  rank  between 
nutans  and  calcar ata. 

6.  Alpinia  calcarata.  Roscoe  in  Trans,  of  Linn,  soc,  8.  347. 

Leaves  narrow-lanceolar,  polished.  Spikes  terminal, 
erect,  compound.  Lip  ovate-oblong,  with  curled 
bilohate  apex. 

Renealmia  calcarata,  Andr,  Bot,  Repos.  6.  f.  421. 

From  China  it  was  introduced  into  this  garden  in  • 
1799,  where  the  same  root  quickly  produced  innu¬ 
merable  stems,  of  about  the  thickness  of  a  common 
ratan,  and  about  3  or  4  feet  long  ;  and  in  flower  more 
or  less  the  whole  year,  but  chiefly  in  March  and  April ^ 

7.  Alpinia  Cardamomiim.  R. 

Scapes  from  the  base  of  the  stems,  ramous,  procum¬ 
bent.  Lip  3-lobed,  with  calcarate  base. 

Amomum  Cardamomum.  R.  Ind.  pi.  3.  N.  226. 

Amomum  repens.  Linn.  sp.  pi.  ed.  Willd.  1.9.  Sonnerat, 

^c. 

Elettari.  Rheed.  mal.  11.  t.  4.  and  5. 

Cardamomum  minus.  Pharm.  Land,  and  Edinb. 

Ela,  one  of  its  numerous  Sanscrit  names. 

Elachi,  or  Ela'ichi  of  the  Hindus  and  Bengalese. 

Ailum-chedy  of  the  Malahars  on  that  Coast. 

A  native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Malabar., 
where  it  is  found  both  wild  and  cultiv^ated.  In  the 
latter  state  it  begins  to  blossom  during  the  first  rains, 
when  about  4  years  old;  and  the  ripe  fruit  is  gather¬ 
ed  in  November.  It  continues  to  be  productive  till 
about  the  seventh  year,  when  it  is  usual  to  cut  it 
down,  and  from  the  roots  other  stems  rise,  which  are 
treated  as  before. 


ALPINIA  CARDAMOMUM. 

Elettari.  Rheed. 

Sans.  Ela,  Sucshma-ela,  Dravidi,  Truti,  Corangi,  Upacun- 
chi,  &c. 

Hhid.  Elachi,  Ilachi,  Elai’chi,  Ch’hoti  lachi,  Gujrati  clachi. 

A  A  2 
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Ben^.  and  Or.  Elaich. 

Cashm.  Lochiel. 

Malah.  Ela.  Elettari.  Rheed.  Ailum  chedi.  Roxb. 

Marhai'.  E!a,  Gujfatt’bi  ilachi. 

Cam.  Erare,  Eracij  (diiri  yalacci. 

Telan^.  Sanaa  yallacci. 

Arab.  Kakulah,  Hal. 

Pers.  Hil. 

Two  sorts  of  Cardamoms,  denominated  in  various  languages  large 
and  small,  are  distingni.'hed  b}?-  the  Hindi  names  of  Purhi  and 
Guzrdti  Eldchi,  or  Cardamoms  produced  in  the  east  of  Hindostan 
and  in  Guzrat.  The  Su7iscrit  synonyma  make  the  small  sort  to  be 
the  production  of  Drdvida  or  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  of 
India.  It  is  the  seed  of  thi.N  plant,  which  is  a  native  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  near  Cochin  and  Calicui.  The  large  sort,  according  to  the 
Sanscrit  synonyma,  is  a  production  of  Triputi.  JSotc  by  the  Pre- 
si  da  it. 

8.  Alpinia  R. 

Spike  terminal,  oblong,  compactly  imbricated  with 
narrow-lanceolate,  acute  bractes. 

A  native  of  Sumatra,  and  the  smallest  of  the  genus 
I  have  yet  seen.  It  was  brought  by  Mr.  W.  Rox- 
BUKGii  from  Beiicoolen  to  this  garden  in  1803;  and 
at  the  close  of  the  rains  of  1808  it  blossomed  for  the 
first  time,  and  was  then  only  about  two  feet  high. 

10.  GLOBBA. 

Gen.  Char.  Corolla  with  interior  border  two-lobed,  or  none. 
Filament  very  long,  curved ;  base  tubular,  and  winged  with  a 
cuneiform  lip.  Anther  double  (appendicled,  or  naked.) 
Capsule  one-ceiled,  3-vaived.  Seeds  many,  attached  to  3 
parietal  receptacles. 

As  Roscoe  observes,  in  his  new  arrangement  of 
the  Scitaminean  plants,  no  genus  in  the  whole  order 
is  more  strongly  marked  than  Globba ;  though  cer¬ 
tainly  the  Linnaean  description  could  never  have  led 
to  a  discovery  of  the  plants  of  it.  it  is  to  Dr.  Smith, 
who  found  the  original  specimen  of  Giohba  maran- 
iina  in  the  Liimcean  Herbarhim,  that  we  are  obliged 
for  detecting  and  correcting  this  error  in  his  descrip- 
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tion  of  the  plant,  in  his  Exotic  Bolani/.  The  same 
plant,  I  had,  till  this  discovery  was  made  known, 
considered  to  belong  to  an  undescribed  genus,  which 
I  called  Colehrookia^  in  honour  of  our  President, 
whose  knowledge  of  botany,  and  the  benefit  the 
science  has  derived  from  his  help,  justly  entitle  him 
to  this  distinction ;  which  by  all  true  botanists  is 
considered  the  highest  reward,  and  more  lasting  than 
even  a  monument  of  marble  or  brass.  And  I  also 
take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  Dr.  Smith  for 
having  (in  consequence  of  his  discovering  that  my 
Colebrookia  bulbifera  was  Globba  marantina  of  Lin- 
ncBus^)  transferred  that  name  to  another  ne^v  genus 
of  East  Indian  plants. 

The  individuals  of  this  family  are  all  herbaceous; 
of  rather  small  size,  (their  stems  and  inflorescence 
together  rarely  exceed  three  feet  in  lieight ;)  and 
perish  down  to  the  root  about  the  month  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  Their  leaves  lanceolar,  (tapering  equally  at  each 
end;)  or  lanceolate,  (tapering  from  or  near  the  base;) 
nearly  smooth,  and  tapering  into  longer  and  finer 
points  than  any  other  of  the  order.  In  all  the  species 
here  noted,  the'  inflorescence  is  terminal,  except  in 
the  last.  The  prevailing  colour  of  the  flowers  yel¬ 
low  ;  and  the  lip,  or  wing  of  the  fdament  (as  in  the 
whole  of  the  order,)  the  brightest,  and  most  orna¬ 
mental  part.  The  Ji lament  is  particularly  long,  very 
slender,  and  much  incurved.  Anther  double,  vari¬ 
ously  appendaged,  or  naked.  The  stple  uncommonly 
slender ;  sometimes  it  passes  along  a  groove  on  the 
inside  of  the  fdament  to  the  anther ;  sometimes  it 
takes  a  straight,  and  more  direct  course,  but  always 
passes  between  its  lobes.  The  stigma  funnel-shaped. 
The  capsule  oval,  generally  fleshy  and  tubercled,  1- 
celled,  3-valved,  opening  from  the  apex.  Seeds 
many,  attached  to  three  parietal  receptacles,  by  the 
intervention  of  a  thick,  spongy,  umbilical  cord,  re¬ 
sembling  a  small  aril. 
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1.  Globba  marantma,  Linn,  sp.  pi.  ed.  IVilld.  1.  153. 

Leaves  lanceoiar.  Spikes  terminal^  subsessile^  stro- 
biliform,  bulbiferous.  Anthers  four-horned. 

G.  marantina.  S^nith’s  Exot.  Bot.  2.  t.  103.  and  Roscoe  in 
Trans,  of  Linn.  Soc.  8.  356. 

Lampujum  silvestre  minus.  Rumph.  amb.  5.  t.f 

A  native* of  the  Malay  Islands:  from  Amhoyna  it 
was  originally  introduced  into  this  garden,  where  it 
thrives  luxuriantly,  and  flowers  during  the  rains,  but 
never  produces  seed  here ;  though  the  germ  is  per¬ 
fect,  with  many  seeds  attached  to  its  three  parietal 
receptacles.  A  small  ovate  bulb  is  produced  in  the 
bosom  of  each  bracte,  and  by  these  the  plant  is  more 
readily  propagated,  than  it  could  be  by  seed. 

2.  Globba  bulbifera.  R. 

Stems  bulbiferous.  Leaves  oblong.  Racemes  ter¬ 
minal,  erect,  shorter  than  the  leaves,  bulbiferous. 

Conda-puspoo  of  the  Telingas, 

0 

A  native  of  the  vallies  among  the  Northern  drear 
mountains.  Flowers  during  the  rains. 

The  original  d€3Scription  of  this  species  has  been 
lost,  and  1  have  only  my  recollection,  and  an  imper¬ 
fect  drawing,  to  go  by  in  making  out  the  specific 
character. 

3.  Globba  orixensis.  R. 

Leaves  oblong.  Panicle  terminal.  Anthers  naked. 
Capsule  verrucose. 

A  native  of  the  moist  vallies  amongst  the  Circar 
mountains,  where  it  blossoms  during  the  rainy  sea¬ 
son.  Dr.  Buchanan  has  also  found  it  in  the  Rung- 
pur  district,  and  sent  plants  to  this  garden,  where 
they  blossom  throughout  the  rainy  season. 
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4.  Globba  Hura*  R. 

Leaves  ovate-oblong.  Raceme  terminal,  erect;  pe¬ 
dicels  tern,  thi;ee-flowered.  Anthers  with  a  mem¬ 
branaceous  coronet. 

JixiYa.  siamensiimi.  Koenig,  in  Retz.  ohs.  3.  p.  49. 

5.  Globba  pendida.  R. 

Leaves  lanceolate.  Racemes  terminal,  compound, 
greatly  longer  than  the  leaves,  pendulous.  Anthers 
bicalcarate. 

Found  by  Mr.  W.  Roxburgh,  wild  in  the  forests 
'ince  of  Wales  Island, 

6.  Globba  radicalis,  R. 

Panicle  radical.  Anthers  winged. 

/ 

Found  by  Mr.  W.  Roxburgh  indigenous  in  the 
forests  of  Chittagong^  and  from  thence  introduced 
into  the  botanic  garden  at  Calcutta^  where  it  flowers 
from  April,  to  the  end  of  June.  About  the  same  time 
the  herbaceous  stems  and  leaves  appear.  There  is 
a  constant  succession  of  the  flowers  from  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  the  lengthening  branches  of  the  panicle,  for 
/  nearly  two  months.  The  whole  panicle,  peduncles, 
both  common  and  partial,  Tractes,. and  flowers,  (ex¬ 
cept  the  deepy  but  bright  fellow  lip  or  lower  wing  of 
the  filamdh't,)  are  of  a>  lively  blue-purple  colour,  and 
uncommonly  beaptififl.  ^ 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  FIGURES.; 
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Tab.  I.  Phrynium  capital um. 

Fig.  1.  The  entire  flower,  with  the  upper  part  of  the  tube 
which  supports  the  inner  border,  laic^  open,  a,  a. 
The  calyx,  h,  h,  b,  The  segments  of  the'  exterior 
border  of  the  corolla.  %'C,  c,  The  two  large'  segr 
ments  of  the  inner  boi'der,  and  d,  the  three  inner, 
e,  The  anther,  The  stigma.  "  ^ 

2.  The  germ  and  sections?  All  the  above  magnified, 

3.  The  ripe  capsule,  natural  size. 

4.  Two  thirds  of  the  same  with  an  entire  seed  in  one 

cell,  arid  a  section  in  the  other ;  natural  size. 

5.  A  vertical  section  of  a  seed,  magnified :  a,  the  peris- 

perm  :  b,  the  embryo.  , 

.*  C,  •  i 

Tab.  2.  KiEMPFBRiA  pandurata*  ,  ^ 

Fig.  1.  The  corolla,  natural  size,  a.  The  tub^.  b,  b,  b,  The 
three  segments  of  the  exterior  border,  c,  c.  The 
two  superior  segments  of  the  interior  border,  re- 
mo^"ed  to  some  little  distance,  d.  The  lower  seg¬ 
ment  or  lip,  also  removed,  e.  The  anther  and 
crest. 

2.  The  germ  and  transverse  section,  a.  b.  The  calyx 

laid  open,  which  exposes  to  view  the  two  awl- 
shaped  bodies,  which  embrace  the  *hase  of  the 
style,  e.  d.  The  stigma,  natural  size,  and  magnified, 

3.  3.  The  two  bractes. 

Tab.  3.  Curcuma  angustifol{a.  . 

Fig.  1.  The  calyx  laid  open,  exposing  to  view  the  two  Kami- 
gean  awl-shaped  scales,  embracing  the  base  of  the 
style. 

2.  The  germ  and  section. 

3.  The  interior  bracte. 
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4.  The  stigma. 

5.  The  corolla  laid  open,  a,  a,  a.  The  three  segments 

of  the  exterior  border,  b,  b,  The  superior  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  inner  border.  Cy  The,  lip,  or  lower 
^  segment,  d,  The  calcarate  anther,  on  its  short 
filament. 

6.  The  capsule  and  section. 

7-  One  of  the  seeds  with  its  aril  expanded. 

The  al)ove  figures  are  but  a  little  magnified. 

8.  Sections  of  a  seed  magnified,  a.  The  perisperm. 
by  The  vitcllus.  c,  The  embryo. 

1. 

Tab.  4.  Amo mvm  acidecitum. 

I?ro.  1.  The  interior  bracte,  which  is  here  tubular, 

2.  The  germ,  and  transverse  section. 

3.  The  calyx,  laid  open. 

.  4*  The  corolla  laid  open,  n,  a,  a.  The  three  segments 
of  the  dxterior  border.'  h,  The  lip.  c,  c.  Two 
**  conical  glands  between  the  base  of  the  filament  d, 
and  lip  h. 

5.  The  double  anther,  and  three- lobed  crest,  with  the 
infundibuliform  stigma  in  the  centre. 

^  6.  Capsule  cut  transversely,  with  the  upper  portion 
separate. 

7.  A  seed,,  without  its  gelatinous  aril. 

8.  A  vertical  section  of  the  same,  magnified. 

1).  The  vitellus,  and  embryo,  removed  from  their  place  in 
the  centre  of  the  perisperm,  still  more  magnified. 

Tab.  5.  Zingiber  Cassnmwiar. 

Fig.  1.  A  back  view  of  a  flower,  with  its  exterior,  and  inte- 
rior  bractes. 

2.  The  germ  and  section. 

3.  The  interior  bracte. 

4.  The  calyx,  laid  open. 

5.  The  corolla,  laid  open. 

6*.  The  anther,  and  liorh-shaped  beak,  or  crest. 

7.  The.  open  capsule,  natural  size. 

8.  One  of  the  seed,  and  aril,  laid  •pen. 

9.  A  vertical  section  of  a  seed,  magnified.  «,  The  peris¬ 

perm.  by  The  vitellus.  c.  The  embryo. 

10.  Section  of  a  seed,  after  vegetation  is  a  little  advanced. 
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^  Tab.  6,  Globba  oriocensis. 

Fig.  1.  The  corolla  removed  from  the  germ,  a,  a,  a,  The 
three  segments  of  the  exterior  border,  b,  The 
two  interior.  c.  The  lip,  or  wing  of  the  long 
slender  curved  filament  d,  e,  The  naked  anther, 
and  stigma,  The  part  of  the  style  proceeding 
to  the  anther,  in  a  more  direct  course,  than  the 
groove  of  the  filament. 

2.  The  germ  and  section. 

3.  The  calyx,  laid  open. 

4.  The  capsule  and  section,  natural  size. 

5.  One  of  the  seed,  natural  size. 

6.  Section  of  the  same,  magnified,  with  the  partial  aril- 

thrown  back.  The  internal  structure  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained. 


In  all,  the  principal  figures  are  uniformly  of  the  natural  size 
of  the  parts  delineated,  and  afford  a  scale  to  guess  how  much 
the  other  figures  are  magnified. 
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